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3 DIGEST QUIZ 
And Fancy 


“awe fancy and fiction about the Negro in America is 


almost as cockeyed as some of the ideas this nation had about 

that great enigma Russia, until the Soviets set Hitler on his 

heels. The misconceptions and falsehoods about the Negro 
still stand. 

To many Americans the truth about Negroes is indeed stranger 
than fiction, The idea of this quiz is to get at some truths and 
some not-so-truths. 

Here are ten simple statements about Negroes. Select which are 
true and which false. If you're up about the 80 mark (ten for each 
correct), you're hep, 70 is just fair, while anything below is thumbs 
down. Turn to inside back cover for correct answers. 

1. Negroes are stronger and healthier than white people. 

2. Negroes were the first in the world to smelt iron. 

3. Negroes generally pay higher rents than whites. 

4. A Negro was the first soldier killed in the American Revo- ) 
lution. 

5. Joe Louis has never been knocked out. 

6. There are more Negroes in the USA than whites in Canada. 


7. The Emancipation Proclamation freed the slaves. 
8. There are more Negroes than white people in the world. t 
9. There are no Negro citizens in Germany. f 
10. There was a Negro in the Cabinet during Reconstruction. 
‘ 
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{ Josephine Baker and Jerry 
planes share spotlight 
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NO. 2 


In North Africa 


Condensed from Theatre Arts Monthly 


By Morton Eustis 


E HAD a double-feature 
W at camp last night—one 

starring “Josephine Baker 

—in person,” the other a 
host of featured players manning 
the ack-ack guns and an unidenti- 
fied number of Jerry planes. 

The first show started as sched- 
uled at 8 p. m., on an improvised 
wooden stage at one corner of a 
dusty drill field “somewhere in 
North Africa.” Several thousand 
soldiers sat on the ground in a semi- 
circle around the stage. Most of 
them had been sitting there for 
almost an hour, watching the sun- 
set, reading or just chewing the fat. 
A gramophone attached to loud 
speakers provided tinny music. 


I can’t give away the location of 
the camp—that would be ‘‘military 
information” though I’m quite sure 
the enemy knows just where we 
are!—but I can at least say that 
from the field in which we sat you 
could see the landscape for miles 
around and that the setting, geo- 
gtaphically speaking, was extraordi- 
narily dramatic. 

It was a clear night. The sky 
had a golden tint. Back of the dis- 
tant mountains it was already turn- 
ing grey. The pyramidal tents 
which dotted the landscape stood 
out in black relief. 

On the stage a Negro soldier 
swing band was tuning up. Miss 
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Baker was getting into costume in 
a tent just back of it. 

“Bet you we'll have another air 
raid tonight,” a so!dier behind me 
remarked. 

“Bet you we won't,” his friend 
answered. 

“One hundred francs.” 

There had been an air raid the 
night before—not actually aimed at 
our camp but near enough for us to 
get a good, grandstand view. 


A sergeant M.C. started off the 
show by introducing the orchestra 
and giving the audience a brief pro- 
gtam note on Josephine Baker's 
background. Miss Baker, he told us, 
had been very ill for a year and a 
half at some North African resort. 
The moment she was well she in- 
sisted, against her doctor’s advice, 
on making an extended tour of all 
the American camps in North 
Africa, donating her services to the 
cause of entertaining the troops. 
“So let’s give Josephine a great big 
hand.” 

Miss Baker, in a flamboyant cos- 
tume of vertical purple and red 
stripes, with a flowing skirt and 
puffed sleeves, swept onto the stage 
and up to the mike. She looked the 
audience over, smiled mischie- 
vously, gave an impudent wiggle, 
kicked a foot in the air, disclosing a 
shapely leg through a slit in the 
skirt; then, as a gasp of pleasure 
rippled through the audience, she 
stood delightedly waving at “the 
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boys.” The “boys,” needless to say, 
roared their approval. 


Her first number was an Ameri- 
can ditty as sly and insinuating as 
the curves, bumps and contortions 
of the dusky ‘“Vedette” herself, “La 
Grande Vedette Americaine,” as she 
was billed in the heyday of her 
fame in Paris. I remember seeing her 
at the Casino de Paris with Maurice 
Chevalier—before the crash of ’29 
—the toast of the fashionable 
world. 


Here she was years later, on a 
platform in one corner of a dusty 
field in Africa—no older apparent- 
ly, no less dextrous in putting over 
a song, in punctuating every line 
with an appropriate twist of her 
body—standing them up in the 
aisles (literally and to roars of dis- 
approval from the soldiers seated in 
the rear) and holding the audience 
with as much ease as if both she 
and they had all the facilities of a 
comfortable theatre at their dis- 
posal. I doubt, too, if Miss Baker 
ever had a more genuinely and 
vociferously appreciative audience, 
and her evident enjoyment of the 
furore she was creating was as in- 
fectious as the lilt of her strident 
voice and the brazen strut with 
which she sidled about the stage. 


Two more encores, one French 
and one American, two more swing 
interludes by the band, then Miss 
Baker reappeared in a tight-fitting, 
low-cut evening dress of green and 
gold—cheers and whistles of de- 
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light—and told us she was going to 
sing a song describing the plight 
of the American soldier in Africa 
who knows but a few words of 
French and is unable to express his 
feelings to a French girl—“trés 
mignon, mais oui!” The song, 
“Darling, je vous aime beaucoup,” 
had a catchy, rollicking tune with 
gay and idiotic lyrics. It “wowed” 
the audience, and Miss Baker broke 
into an encore, leaving the mike and 
parading before the footlights. 

“Uh huh! You win!” the soldier 
back of me exclaimed. 

“There she goes!’ another voice 
broke out. 

A stream of red tracers was 
shooting up into the sky a few miles 
away, making a pattern that just 
framed the stage. It might have 
been a number specially staged for 
the grand finale. The air-raid siren 
wailed out in the distance—near at 
hand, the camps’ bugle. The foot- 
lights went out. A voice over the 
loud speaker—"Air raid! Air raid! 
Disperse into the fields at once.” 

“Damn it all,” a soldier said, ‘‘this 
is the second show those Jer- 
ries have broken up. Come on, let's 
go.” 


The soldier audience dispersed 
quickly and quietly into the adja- 
cent fields where they lay down, 
their heads cocked up so they could 
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see what was going on. Another 
officer and I found a spot just below 
the crest of a hill from which we 
could view the whole scene. We sat 
there leaning against some branches 
of low scrub, watching the ‘second 
feature’, 

The ack-ack was spitting from all 
directions, the red tracers converg- 
ing over the target area, where they 
exploded in a flash of white light. 
The muffled, steady “‘rat tat tat” of 
the machine guns was broken occa- 
sionally by the crack of a larger 
calibre gun, the steady effect of the 
tracers suddenly altered by a burst 
of heavy black smoke as a heavy 
shell exploded. 

The whole scene seemed unreal 
and curiously remote. You watched 
it with complete detachment but 
with the same type of fascination, 
though doubly intense, that you 
viewed the infinitely less dramatic 
show in the World’s Fair Lagoon. 

A full moon, rising in a golden 
ball, lit up the incredible setting. 

Then, as suddenly as it started, 
the show closed. The “all clear’ 
bugle sounded at the camp. Jose- 
phine Baker took up where she left 
off! ‘Ca c'est Paris” in La Baker's 
best style—a few more songs—then 
“God Save the King”, the ““Marseil- 
laise’”’, Star Spangled Banner” 
—and that show also was over. 


ONCE A DEWY-EYED young thing stopped Fats 
Waller, hot pianist, and inquired, “Mr. Waller, what is 
swing?” Said he: ‘Lady, if you got to ask, you ain't 


got it.” 


Time 


IN A LITTLE southern town, a 
mob was fixing to lynch a man 
when a very dignified old judge 
appeared. 

“Don't,” he pleaded, “put a blot 
on this fair community by hasty ac- 
tion. The thing to do,” he insisted, 
“is to give the man a fair trial and 
then lynch him.” 


Quote 


ONCE a Dixie sheriff got a hurry 
call from a nearby town for a com- 
pany of state policemen to suppress 
a lynch mob. He showed up him- 
self, unaccompanied, Later after a 
Negro victim was lynched, he. was 
asked by authorities why only one 
man, not a company showed up. 

“Well, you only had but one 
mob, didn’t you?” 

Jack Durbin 


ONE DAY a poor, ignorant 
white man came to the polls to 
vote. 

“I wish you'd oblige me by vot- 
ing this ticket,” said a bright mulat- 
to, who was standing near the polls. 

“What kind of a ticket is it?” 
asked the poor white man. 

“Why,” said the mulatto, “you 
can see for yourself.” 

“But I can’t read.” 
“What, can’t you read the ballot 


you have there in your hand and 
which you are about to vote?” said 
the colored man. 

“No, I can’t read at all.” 

“Well,” said the colored man, 
“this ballot means that you are in 
favor of equal franchise to both 
white and colored citizens.” 

“It means to let the niggers vote, 
does it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then I don’t want it. Niggers 
don’t know enough to vote.” 

Booker T. Washington 

JOHN M. CRUTCHFIELD, in- 
famous Richmond police justice, 
was about to pass sentence on a citi- 
zen for striking another man who 
had called him a vile name. 

“Judge,” the prisoner asked, “if 
a man should call you a black son of 
a pup, what would you do?” 

“Nobody's going to call me that 
because I’m white,” Justice Crutch- 
field replied. The prisoner looked 
up at Crutchfield and said: 

“Well, Judge, suppose he called 
you a white son of a pup (which 
you is) then what would you do?” 

“I'd knock hell out of him and 
take my punishment like you're go- 
ing to do. Thirty days in jail,” 
said Crutchfield. 


Josephus Simpson, Afro-American 
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{ She’s no ordinary Gold Star 
mother—this Goodie Forrest 


Cut Stay Vo. More 


Condensed from Colliers 


By Louis Zara 


OODIE FORREST was 
scared. She had been scared 
all day, since she had ar- 
tived at the commandant’s 

office and the long ride to the ship- 
yards had started. But now, climb- 
ing the wooden staircase to the 
christening platform, Goodie trem- 
bled as she had never before in 
her life. 

Not a foot away, the gray steel 
prow of the ship rose like a thick, 
menacing cleaver. But it wasn’t 
that which made her heart pound 
as the mayor spoke softly behind 
her, and the sailors stood at atten- 
tion above. It was that she, Goodie 
Forrest, aged forty-nine, a little 
shriveled, colored woman with gold- 
rimmed spectacles and gray hair, 
should have been invited to the 
ceremony at all. 

Could they have meant another 
Mrs. Forrest? Would they discover 


LOUIS ZARA is a well-known nov- 
elist, author of the current best seller 
“Against This Rock.” Others he has 
written include: “This Land Of Ours” 


and “Blessed Is The Man.” 


the mistake as soon as the mayor 
and the admiral began to speak? 
She shivered, but it was not from 
the cold wind that blew across the 
harbor. 

“Shall we proceed, Mrs. Forrest? 
Just another little climb!” It was 
the mayor’s voice. 

Her lips trembled. “Yes, sir,” 
she said huskily and, gripping the 
unpainted banister, she made the 
last stairs. 

She felt better standing upon the 
solid platform. “My, my!” she 
muttered. For the ship was deco- 
rated with red-white-and-blue bunt- 
ing and pennants, and a flag clus- 
tering white stars on a blue field 
waved above the bow. She gasped 
as she saw the sloping deck with 
workers in overalls crowding the 
sides and about the strange super- 
structure. 

“Isn't she a beauty?” the mayor 
whispered. “She isn’t finished yet,” 
he added. “After the christening, 
then they'll put the guns on.” 

“Yes, sir?” Goodie glanced tim- 
idly at the admiral, who was so tall 
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and stern in his blue uniform with 
its gold braid. 

Suddenly the naval band on the 
dock began to play the national an- 
them. The sunlight blazed from the 
brass horns. The familiar strains 
tugged at her heart. She caught her- 
self and stood rigid. In the distance 
were anchored two steel-gray ships 
with guns protruding from their 
sides, and close by, stubby tugs were 
hauling a tanker which mounted a 
tarpaulin-covered gun. It came to 
her suddenly that this was all part 
of the world in which her Tom had 
lived. Lived and died, she thought 
wretchedly. 

Then the mayor began to speak. 
Finally the mayor thrust his arm 
out grandly and pointed toward her, 
and everyone below cheered. 

The admiral was the next speaker. 
The gold braid on his cap and 
sleeves gleamed like twisted sun- 
beams. He glanced at Mrs. Forrest 
and at the mayor, and cleared his 
throat. “The Navy is proud—” he 
began at the microphone. 

That was all Mrs. Forrest heard. 
There was a catch in her throat and 
her eyes filled, and she had to 
search quickly through her purse for 
her handkerchief. “The Navy is 
proud—” 

She remembered how it was with 
Tom after Poland, after Belgium, 
when Paris fell. She could see him 
every evening, clutching the news- 
paper in both brown hands, his lips 
mumbling as he stared at the head- 
lines. ‘‘Can’t stay home no more, 


December 
Ma,” he said miserably. “Can't 
stay home no more.” 

She twisted the plain gold ring 
on her finger. She had known for 
weeks that he would be saying that. 
“Tom—you just got to do what 
you got to do,” she said, though her 
heart ached. 

He leaned over and kissed her 
cheek, and said, “Thanks, Ma.” ... 

A burst of applause awoke Mrs. 
Forrest. The admiral was still at 
the microphone. ‘Tom Forrest,” he 
said. She caught the phrase, “Above 
and beyond the line of duty .. .” 

Goodie perked her ears. After 
all these months, she was at last 
hearing exactly what it was Tom 
had done. It was something he 
really needn’t have done, since he 
was only a mess attendant. He was 
standing near a pompom ©::a, and 
the crew had all been killed except 
two boys. And Tom, who had been 
carrying away the wounded, just 
forgot himself and rushed in. He 
crouched there, helping to fire the 
gun, and the shell hit a big German 
torpedo plane and exploded it to 
bits. Tom got fragments in his neck 
and chest, and he died there quietly 
below the gun, his blood drying 
on the hot deck. “The Navy is 
proud—” 

“Come, Mrs. Forrest !’’ the mayor 
beckoned. 

She licked her lips. She stood 
between him and the admiral. She 
was so close to the steel bow that 

she could almost touch it, and she 
was trembling again. 
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“This destroyer escort,” said the 
admiral, “is to be christened the 
Tom Forrest, by the mother of the 
gallant lad who gave his life for 
his comrades and his country!” 

They placed a bottle in her 
hands. She was afraid she would 
drop it, but it was fixed in a cradle 
of ropes with red, white and blue 
ribbons. 

“Now, Mrs. Forrest,” the ad- 
miral said. 

“What must I do, sir?” she 
quavered. 

“Just break the bottle on the ship 
and name it for your son.” 

Tears blinded her. “I do christen 
you the Tom Forrest,” she said in a 
low voice. “Oh, I do! I do!” 

With all her might she swung 
the bottle against the bow. ‘Oh, 
Tom!” she cried. 

“There she goes!” The crowd 
shouted, as the glass broke and the 
spray leaped back. On the dock the 
band struck up Anchors Aweigh! 

Smoothly, the ship was slipping 
down the ways. On either side of 
the bow she saw the letters DE and 
a number. For reasons of war, 
Tom’s name was not painted on, 
but in the records of the Navy, it 
would be recorded that a destroyer 
escort had been christened the Tom 
Forrest. The men on that ship, and 
the men and officers of the Fleet 
would know it. The whole world 
would know that Goodie Forrest’s 
boy, Tom, had been honored for 
conduct “above and beyond the line 
of duty.” 
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She put her fingers to her wet 
cheeks. “Did I do it all right, sir?” 

The admiral smiled down at her. 
“You did very well, Mrs. Forrest. 
Your Tom would have been as 
proud of you as we are of him.” 

In another moment the stern of 
the ship had eased into the water. 

Can’t stay home no more, she 
thought. It can’t stay home no 
more—the Tom Forrest! It seemed 
to her that somewhere out on those 
waters Tom was watching the trim 
fighting ship that had been chris- 
tened for him. 


“What are you going to do now, 
Mrs. Forrest?” a reporter asked, as 
the mayor helped her down the 
stairs. 

An inspiration seized her. “I'm 
going to buy me one of them serv- 
ice-star pins to wear for my Tom.” 


They looked at one another 
knowingly. “You want the gold 
star, Mrs. Forrest,” the mayor said 
gently. “The service stars are for 
the boys who are still in there—I 
mean who are still fighting.” 

Had she said something wrong? 
Her face turned to the bay where 
the newly christened ship was mov- 
ing grimly toward the other craft. 
“The Tom Forrest!” she muttered. 

Suddenly her voice had a clear 
ring, and all her doubts and fears 
were gone. “No; a service-star pin, 
Mr. Mayor,” she said firmly. 
“That's sure enough what I want. 
For the Tom Forrest that’s in there 
fighting.” 
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Negroes Cait Deal? 


By Wallace Lee 
(Director, Negro Digest Poll) 


ESPITE an increasing sus- 
*) picion of possible New 

Deal appeasement of Dixie 

Jim Crow, most Negroes 
are still overwhelmingly behind 
President Roosevelt. 

Recent concerted attacks on the 
administration by such outstanding 
figures as Dr. Mordecai Johnson, 
president of Howard University, 
and Wendell Willkie for “knuck- 
ling down” to the South have 
dented New Deal following among 
Negroes, but nowhere won its wide- 
spread following. 

Here is the question submitted 
to Negro votes and the results: 
“Should Negroes Quit The New 
Deal?” 


Yes No Undecided 
North 17% 79% 4% 
West 14% 83% 3% 
South 13% 82% 5% 


The Necro Dicssr Poll for De- 
cember which is based on a broad 
sampling of different strata of the 
Negro electorate, bears out a For- 
tune Magazine Poll six months ago 
which found Negroes more solid 
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supporters of Roosevelt than any 
other group in the population. 

Most of the enthusiastic support 
for Roosevelt and the New Deal 
was based on the significant ad- 
vances that the Negro has made in 
virtually every phase of American 
life through the active sponsorship 
of the President and his close aides. 
Particularly in the South where 
most Negroes still talk about Lin- 
coln and the Republic Party, the 
average farmer and worker speaks 
today of Roosevelt's help in pulling 
them through the depression with 
aid by WPA, relief, AAA and FSA. 

In the North and West where 
tremendous job gains have been 
made by the race, the President's 
Executive Order prohibiting job dis- 
crimination was frequently lauded 
by New Deal backers. 

Opposition to the New Deal 
came mainly from old time GOP 
supporters and many professionals 
and intellectuals who feel that 
Roosevelt has abandoned them, As 
proof they point to wrecking of 
more and more New Deal agencies 
and to segregation and discrimina- 
tion in the armed forces. 


in winning world-wide fame 


{| Proud Paul Robeson held head high 


Condensed from Time 


ROADWAY has its first 
fs Negro Othello in history. 

Playing the noble, credu- 

lous Moor is Paul Robeson, 
who played him 13 years ago in 
London, a year ago in Cambridge 
(Mass.) and Princeton. 

Probably the most famous living 
Negro, Paul Leroy Robeson was 
born 45 years ago in Princeton, 
N. J. His father, a runaway slave 
in his youth, was a deeply re- 
spected, deep-voiced Presbyterian 
minister (‘When people talk about 
my voice,” says Robeson, “I wish 
they could have heard my father 
preach.”). Entering Rutgers on a 
scholarship, Paul wound up in Phi 
Beta Kappa and a four-letter man. 
In football he was twice chosen by 
Walter Camp as All-America end— 
“the greatest defensive end,” said 
Camp, “that ever trod the grid- 
iron.” 

In 1923 Robeson graduated from 
the Columbia Law School, was of- 
fered a job in an excellent law 
office, gave it up because of possible 
racial complications. Said Robe- 
son: ‘I could never be a Supreme 
Court judge; on the stage there was 
only the sky to hold me back.” 


The stage quickly pitched him to 
fame in O’Neill’s All God’s Chillun 
Got Wings and The Emperor Jones. 
A scene in The Emperor Jones 
called for whistling and, because he 
could not whistle, Robeson sang. 
Having stirred the audience with 
his deep, rich voice, Robeson—who 
had never had a singing lesson in 
his life—gave a recital, awoke next 
morning doubly famous. 

He went to London, conquered 
it, then conquered half the cities of 
Europe. Back in England, he played 
in Show Boat, The Hairy Ape, 
Othello. The first night of the 
London Othello drew 20 curtain 
calls but, says Robeson, “it wasn’t a 
success to me because I hadn't 
worked it out yet.” 

Robeson and his wife Eslanda, a 
biologist he met while at Columbia, 
settled down in London. In Eng- 
land he found equality, which he 
prized above homage. 

In 1934 he made the first of sev- 
eral visits to Russia. Russia im- 
pressed him even more than Eng- 
land: he had thought that race prej- 
udice could never entirely 
stamped out and “here was a coun- 
try where it did not exist.”” In 1936 
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he put his nine-year-old son, Paul 
Jr., to school in Russia because he 
did not want him to contend with 
race prejudice “until he is older and 
his father can be with him.” 

An ardent anti-fascist, Robeson 
later went to Spain, sang for the 
Loyalists on the battlefield, his 
great voice carrying into the Insur- 
gents’ camp. Late in 1939 he de- 
cided to come home. 

It was a tough decision to make. 
To stay in London was a terrible 
temptation—life was easier there, 
success greater. To live in Russia 
had been an even stronger tempta- 
tion: “I felt I might have func- 
tioned there better than any place 
else in the world.” 

But, a proud man, Robeson is al- 
most proudest of being a Negro; a 
responsible man, he feels most re- 
sponsible toward his race. “I 
couldn’t live with my own con- 
science, feeling I was getting the 
gravy.” He stands with his people, 
but against segregation and abnega- 
tion alike. 

But he came back, too, because 
he found, like many another exile, 
that “I was never an Englishman or 
a Russian, I was an American.”’ For 
the same reason, and by his own 
choice, his son came back also. 

Merely for a Negro to be able to 
play Othello on Broadway, Robeson 
feels, has justified his decision. In 
terms of morale, “‘it’s almost as if 
they abolished Jim Crow in the 
“Army.” For him, it is “killing two 

birds .with one stone—I’m acting 


and I’m talking for Negroes in the 
way only Shakespeare can.” 

He will play it as long as pos- 
sible, all over the country (except in 
the South) even though his $1,500-, 
a-week salary is a fraction of what 
he can earn singing at $2,000 or 
$2,500 a night. For Othello he lost 
35 pounds, now weighs 230, “‘prac- 
tically my football weight.” 

Two years ago the Robesons 
moved into a big colonial house 
with a swimming pool and tennis 
court at Enfield, Conn. (Cracked 
their repairman: “He'll have to sing 
a lot of songs to heat this place.”’) 

Once dubbed a lazy man by his 
wife, Robeson embodies a queer 
definition of laziness. Besides act- 
ing, cinemacting (Song of Freedom, 
King Solomon's Mines, Show Boat), 
carrying Water Boy to the ends of 
the earth, broadcasting and making 
hundreds of gramophone record- 
ings, Robeson has been working on 
a vast treatise about African culture, 
has tackled an invention for im- 
proving acoustics. In addition he 
has learned a dozen languages, in- 
cluding Chinese, Hebrew, Russian, 
Welsh. For the war effort he has 
sung in camps all over the U. S. 

(even in the South), worked for 
the Treasury Department, broadcast 
to Europe for the OWI. 

Robeson has never shilly-shallied 
about his leftist sympathies, never 
blinked other minority problems 
than his own. Says he fiercely: “No 
Negro would dare be anti-Semitic 

in front of me.” 


Paul Robeson first played Othello in London in 1930 with Peggy 


& Ashcroft as Desdemona. There was immediate talk then of bringing 


Robeson to Broadway with a white Desdemona. Jed Harris was 


k reported contemplating the production, with Lillian Gish as the 


fated wife. Said Robeson in London at the time: 


“I feel that in London trouble couldn’t possibly arise on racial 
grounds . . . But they certainly wouldn’t stand in America for 


5 the kissing and the scene in which I use Miss Ashcroft roughly. I 


wouldn't care to play those scenes in some parts of the United 


States.” 


John Chapman, New York News 


There has been a great deal of comment and criticism concerning 
Othello’s anthropological background. On this subject Paul Robe- 


P son speaks with assurance. 


“Shakespeare calls him a Moor,” he asserts, ‘but I can’t see any 


P point in arguing over whether he meant Othello to be primarily } 
)) of the white or black cultures. The playwright describes him during ¢ 


the play in phrases that leave no doubt as to his physical appear- 


) ance — he is unquestionably a Negro. 


“There are some countries, like France, where the play would 


) never attain its full meaning because there is no feeling about these 


differences. As a matter of fact, James Agate, the English author, 
once told me that jealousy was the main thing in this play — that 


P for all anybody cared Othello could have hailed from Golder’s 4 


Green. 
“To refute this, I had to point out the other extreme in this play 4 
of culture and jealousy — let him try to produce it in Memphis!” 
Otis L. Guernsey, Jr., New York Herald Tribune 


Nobody would have been more delighted with Paul Robeson’s 
triumph in Othello than the late Alex Woollcott. Wonder if Robey 
got a cable from Lady Astor? When he played O¢hello in London, 
she went backstage to meet him, but when her Virginia blood got the 
better of her, she became so smug that Robeson had to tell her off, 
with Woollcott yipping his pleasure. 


Ed Sullivan, New York News 


WHO’S WHO 


Can you tell from these facial expressions what these people are doing? 


1. Singing 2. Jitterbug 3. Dancing 
Running Singing Debating 
Preaching Piano Football 
Wrestling Acting Singing 


4, Football 5. Singing 6. Mardi Gras 


Tennis Eating Cotton Picking 
Wrestling Football Dancing 
Boxing Tumbling Opera 


(See Answers on Inside Back Cover) 
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to enforce color bar 


{ English resent attempt by U. S. 


Dixie Goes be: Britain 


Condensed from Reynolds News 


By Tom Driberg 


British MP in Parliament 


FEW nights ago, I was 
involved in a strange, 


rather moving incident 

in a London cafe. I was 
sitting with a Negro friend of mine 
—a soldier in the U. S. Army— 
when a white American soldier 
came across the room and said to the 
Negro, in a level but unmistakably 
Southern voice, “Will you come 
over and talk to us for a minute?” 

I'm afraid I at once suspected 
the worst. I have been involved in 
so many friendly arguments with 
white Americans on the question of 
the color bar, that I know how fixed 
the prejudices of many of them 
are. I feared that we were in for 
an unpleasant scene. My friend 
may have felt the same premoni- 
tion; but the scene soon developed 
along unexpected lines. 

A young, fair-haired English girl 
now joined the white American, and 
they both sat down with us. She 
was 19 years old, on holiday from 
a Yorkshire factory. She apparently 
had another American friend, who 
insisted that Negroes were not fit 
to associate with white folk; so 


when she saw her opportunity she 
daringly, but, I think, wisely, in- 
sisted on being introduced to one. 
She it was, indeed, who had sent the 
soldier over to contact us. 

All this didn’t come out at once, 
of course, but after we had made 
friends. The girl’s innocence and 
goodwill were obvious and delight- 
ful; the Negro, uneasy at first, was 
soon talking serious music with her; 
the white American—to whom, 
with his background, the encounter 
had perhaps presented even greater 
dangers and embarrassments — 
melted, too. 

“Promise me,” said the girl, “that 
you'll help me persuade the other 
boys that they’re wrong about col- 
ored people?” He promised. 

This problem is one of several 
that tend to complicate relationships 
between British people and the 
Americans now among us. I am 
sure that all these problems can be 
settled by mutual understanding, 
or, where understanding is difficult, 
by forbearance. 

A year ago, when I saw that our 
respective attitudes to color were 
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going to become an issue between 
ourselves and our guests, I suggest- 
ed in a question in Parliament what 
still seems to me the only practical 
way of handling it: without inter- 
fering at all with the customs ob- 
served by Americans among them- 
selves, the government might well 
represent to them, in a friendly 
way, that the color bar is not one 
of our customs, and that they 
mustn’t be shocked if we don’t ob- 
serve it. 

If the American authorities would 
explain this to their troops (no 
doubt some of them do), we 
shouldn't have these unhappy cases 
in which Americans have attempted 
to introduce their color bar into our 
places of refreshment and amuse- 
ment. 
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A widely circulated American 
magazine, quoting my question and 
the Prime Minister’s answer, made 
the surprisingly and encouragingly 
liberal comment that the Negro 
troops and the British people be- 
tween them were teaching the white 
Americans something about the 
democracy they were supposed to be 
fighting for. I recalled this in that 
cafe the other night. . . . 

One word of warning. Efforts 
are being made here to get the color 
bar made actually illegal. I hope 
it can be—but it’s worth remember- 
ing that it is also technically illegal 
under the Constitution of the 
United States! The custom is 
stronger than the law: they just get 
round it. A decent social attitude 
here should make such a law un- 
necessary. 


» Burnes 


IT WAS in 1938, when President Roosevelt sought 
an antilynching bill that Jimmy Byrnes, then a senator and 
now FDR's chief war administrator, blocked it. 

One day James Roosevelt, at that time one of his father’s 
secretaries, phoned Byrnes. 

“Father wants to know how much longer the antilynching 
bill is likely to be before the Senate.” 

“It'll be here until 2038 unless he withdraws it,”’ Byrnes 


replied. 


Marquis Childs, Look 
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{| Preacher Dan listens to 
America Smith's story 


Condensed from the book, “People From Heaven” 


By John Sanford 


IGHT CAME from one win- 

/ dow of the parsonage, but 

before the black background 
of trees, more did it seem as 
if light were entering it, a split, an 
idle axe of light sunk into the block 
of the house. The window was 
partly open, and moths, taking a 
wind-up first, pitched themselves at 
the glass above or the screen below, 
and, with a crack or a drone, 
bounced away. At a table in the 
lighted room sat Daniel Hunter and 
the woman. 

Why won't you tell me 
your name?” Hunter said. 

“What difference does it make?” 
the woman said. 

“It’s the natural thing. Call a 
person by name, and you almost 
touch him with your hand. I like 
people to touch me with their 
hands. I like it when a man says 
‘Dan this’ and ‘Dan that,’ even if 


JOHN SANFORD is a former New 
York-born lawyer who turned to writing 
in his home in California. “The People 
From Heaven” is his fourth novel in 
the past ten years. 
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nobody else is around that he can 
be talking to: it means there’s a 
good feeling between him and me.” 

“What kind of a feeling is there 
when somebody says, ‘Daisy, scrub 
the floor,’ or ‘Joe, shine my shoes,’ 
or ‘Mamie, I got a white man down- 
stairs wants a change of luck?’ ” 

Hunter finished a pencil-curl that 
he had been drawing on the margin 
of a newspaper. “You know what 
they’re calling you down in War- 
rensburg?”’ he said. 

“The same as they do everywhere 
else: nigger.” 

“Not everywhere.” 

“Everywhere I’ve ever been.” 

“Not here in this house.” 

“Not yet,” the woman said. 

“Not ever.” 

“Why don’t you call me a nig- 
ger?” 

“I've never used the word in my 
life.” 

“I don’t believe you.” 

“It's the truth, though.” 

“Why should I think you're any 
different? Because God calls you 
Dan?” 

“He doesn’t.” 
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“He must have a bad feeling for 
you.” 

“Worse than good, but better 
than bad,” Hunter said, and then 
he smiled. “He calls me Danny.” 

“What do you call Him?” the 
woman said. “Mister?” 

“I don’t call Him anything.” 

“Call Him Mister. He'd like it. 
Mister God.” 

“Do you call Him Mister?” 

“I don’t talk to myself.” 

“He'd hear you no matter how 
you talked—but you've got to talk.” 

“T've got to beg, you mean.” 

“Is praying begging?” Hunter 
said. 

“It’s not even as good. I’ve seen 
beggars get a hand-out.” 

“But never a prayer answered?” 

“My people were praying before 
yours ever showed them how, but 
God’s deaf. He’s blind too, or He 
wouldn’t need me to tell Him we're 
sick of eating dirt. And He’s got 
no hands, or He’d touch me like He 
touches you. But worse than all 
that, when you see pictures of Him, 
you realize He’s white! No wonder 
He can’t hear the black race. He 
can smell it, but He can’t hear it!” 

“Sometimes He can’t hear the 
white, either.” 

“What's the good of Him, then? 
He’s busted. Your Indians would 
beat Him, and if He still didn’t 
work, they’d throw Him away. Not 
the white man, though: he’s like a 
gow; he never spits anything out.” 

“Have you spit God out?” 

“I never had Him in my mouth: 
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I was born fifty years after Lincoln 
was shot.” 

“There'll be other Lincolns.” 

“There'll be other shots. Why 
don’t the Lincolns ever shoot?” 

“They do shoot—only not with 
guns.” 

“They shoot off their mouths.” 

“A mouth is a dangerous weapon. 
A man oughtn’t to be allowed to 
carry one without a license.” 

“The kind you preachers carry 
couldn’t kill a flea in seventeen 
thousand years. I don’t want to wait 
that long for a seat in a trolley-car.” 

“I don’t blame you,” Hunter said, 
and once more he was drawing ab- 
stractions — circles, arrows, boxes, 
endless spirals—on the margin of 
the newspaper. “I wouldn’t wait 
that long for a seat in Heaven.” 

The pencil executed its lead for- 
mations as if independent of the 
hand that held it, and he watched 
the automatic scribble until it began 
to involve his eyes. He looked up, 
saying, ‘I’m in the wrong business. 
People come to me for shoes and 
settle for soap. They want a meal, 
and I’m running a beauty parlor!” 

“Pray for shoes, Mister Preacher,” 
the woman said. “Get down on 
your knees and pray for shoes. 
God’ll send you a pair—right in 
your face!” 

She picked up the pencil now, 
and for her too it wandered—not in 
multiplying patterns, but one long 
tangle like a heap of string... . 

This was America Smith’s story: 

I was born twenty-eight years ago 
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in Memphis, not in a hospital, not 
in a home, not in a boarding-house, 
not in a bed, even, or an open field ; 
I was born on a bale of hay in a 
circus-tent, and I cost my father one 
dollar to live, the price of the hay 
they had to throw away because my 
mother bled on it, slowly at first and 
then suddenly to death. I cost my 
father a wife and a dollar, and they 
wanted the money then and there, 
they wanted the money, they said, 
they wanted to be paid for the 
spoiled hay right over the counter— 
not at the end of the week, not to- 
morrow, but now, you black bastard, 
now! 

My father said, ‘Please, suh.” 

He said, ‘‘Please, Mister.” 


He said, “Please... ” and he 
could only whisper it, ‘‘.. . please, 
Master!” 


They said, “Listen, you nigger 
son-of-a-bitch 

They said, ‘Cough up eight bits, 
or we'll heave this stiff out in the 
toad !”” 

They said, “You got an hour— 
but remember, an hour!” 

My father made the dollar at the 
one concession along the midway 
where a black man could always get 
a job. He made the dollar letting 
people throw baseballs at his head, 
collecting one dime for every dozen 
rockets that bounced off his skull. 
It would’ve been easy to duck—at 
thirty feet, hardly anybody could’ve 
hit you twice if he tried all day— 
but there was no money in ducking. 
You were paid only for being hit. 


You had to get hit if you wanted 
to eat; you had to learn how to take 
a grazer down the side of your head 
and not be hurt any more than when 
you put your hat on; but knowing 
nothing about the tricks of dodging 
and slapping the canvas and making 
believe he was groggy, knowing 
only that he had to get hit one hun- 
dred and twenty times in sixty min- 
utes, my father just put his head 
through that hole and let them pitch 
away, 

It took the midway grape-vine 
five minutes to pass the word about 
the nigger with the cannon-ball for 
a head, and the concession did its 
best hour’s business of the year. 
“EVERYBODY RIDES THE 
DIPSY-DOODLE! THE BOYS 
BRING THE GIRLS, AND THE 
GIRLS BRING THE BOYS! FUN, 
FUN, FUN FOR EVERYONE! 
EVERYBODY RIDES, FOLKS, 
EVERYBODY RIDES THE DIP- 
SY-DOODLE!” 

Everybody rode. When my father 
drew his pay, his head looked as if 
it'd been used to swab a butcher’s 
block, and if the scars lasted the rest 
of his life, the dollar lasted only till 
he got back to the tent. The Misters 
and the Masters were waiting, and I 
was waiting, and my mother’s body 
was waiting: there had to be money 
for a funeral and money for food; 
there had to be money for the living 
and money for the dead. The next 
day my father went into hock for a 
grave and a case of canned milk, 
and that night, with his head still 
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bleeding, he turned up at the con- 
cession (“EVERYBODY RIDES 
THE DIPSY-DOODLE!”) and 
asked for work. 

He got it, and he kept it for fif- 
teen years. For fifteen years, he 
earned a living avoiding death 
loaded, aimed, and fired at the rate 
of six shots for a nickel. For fifteen 
years, any man, woman, or child 
who could show a five-cent piece 
(but not a hunting-license) had the 
right to stand up to a counter and 
pitch six baseballs at my father’s 
head. For fifteen years, he grinned 
out at a parade of white faces, look- 
ing always for one that would say 
with its eyes: 

“Don’t be ascared of me, nigger.” 

“T ain’t going to hurt you.” 

“I’m only giving my kids a good 
time.” 

“T ain’t such a bad guy.” 

“T'll chuck it easy, see?” 

“T’'IL just lob it over.” 

“It’s all in fun.” 

“T like niggers.” 

“They're human beings, ain’t 
they?” 

“Don’t be ascared, nigger. Don’t 
be so ascared.”” 


For fifteen years, my father 
looked for the white face that would 
turn not to him, but to the owner of 
the concession, and say, “Duck, you 
white son-of-a-bitch! I’m throwing 
at you!” 

But the Lincolns never shoot, they 
only get shot at, and my father died 
still looking for that white face. A 
miner in Wilkes-Barre caught him 
after his sight had gone bad, and 
hitting him square on the top of his 
head, the ball dug a dent that it 
actually stuck in for a second. By 
the time it fell to the ground, my 
father was hanging by his chin from 
the canvas collar, and he was dead. 


I too looked always for the white 
face that would say, even only with 
its eyes, “My hand is not raised 
against you.” I looked for it be- 
cause I knew that when I saw it, 
it would be time for me to speak. 
I have not yet spoken because I have 
not yet seen the face... . 


“My face,” Hunter said, ‘Look 
at my face!” 


Slowly the woman raised her 
head. 


A Pagilistic Monopoly 


NEGROES CONSTITUTE at least 5,500 of Ameti- 
ca’s 8,000 professional pugilists, both in and out of the 
military services. Thus their participation in prize fighting 
is greater than in any other spectator sport in this country. 


Nat Fleischer, Colliers 
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{ Well-led men in khaki 


are tops, says military authority 


re Negroes Good 


Condensed from Pic 


By Major Malcolm Wheeler-Nicholson 


ing value of Negro soldiers 

and the skill of Negro offi- 

cers has long been argued in 
our regular army. 

There are two schools of thought 
—one that holds the American Ne- 
gro poor as a fighting man, citing 
some incidents on the Western 
Front in the last war, the mutiny of 
some Negro troops during the Phil- 
ippine Insurrection after the Span- 
ish-American War, and the rout of 
Troop B of the Tenth Cavalry at 
Carrizal in Mexico in 1916 after its 
white officers were killed. This 
school of thought insists that the 
Negro makes a passable soldier— 
but only under white officers. 


The opposite school of profes- 
sional military thought cites the 
fighting records of the British and 
French Negro troops, recalls the 
charge of the Negro Tenth Cavalry 
at San Juan Hill in Cuba in ’98 (a 


he HE QUESTION of the fight- 


MAJOR MALCOLM WHEELER- 
NICHOLSON is author of the recent 
book, ‘“‘Battleshield Of The Republic,” 
and constant contributor to several lead- 
ing magazines on military topics. 


charge of regular troops that, it is 
whispered, carried the better publi- 
cized Rough Riders along with it to 
somewhat undeserved prominence 
in the headlines), cites the excellent 
work of the Negro troops in the 
Philippine Insurrection, and the 
fine record of the Negro troops of 
the Buffalo Division in France 
in 

Somewhere between the extrem- 
ists of both schools the truth can be 
found. I shall try to point out that 
truth, as I learned it from experi- 
ence in handling Negro troops in 
the regular army. The first lesson 
I learned on taking over the Ma- 
chine Gun Troop, Ninth Cavalry, 
was that the mere fact of having 
been born in the South and raised 
among colored folk was no guaran- 
tee of infallibility in handling Ne- 
gro troops. 

The newly organized machine- 
gun troop was a sad outfit, made up 
of the undesirables, cast out as un- 
wanted by the other troops in the 
regiment. Its morale was at low 
ebb. Like most young shavetails, I 
was full of more energy than tact. 

My first task with my men was to 
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unload our freight at our new Phil- 
ippine station in a driving tropical 
downpour. Anxious to speed mat- 
ters up, without knowing how, I 
buzzed around like a gadfly, striving 
to hurry the leisurely motions of the 
soldiers. The more I fussed the 
slower they grew. Finally one gray- 
haired Negro private, evidently an- 
noyed past all endurance, stood up 
from his labors, wiped his brow and 
addressed me. 

He abjured me gravely, ‘‘Shush 
your fussin’!”” 

For a moment I was thunder- 
struck. Then I saw the light—saw 
myself as the pestering young gad- 
fly that I must have appeared in his 
eyes. 

“All right,” I replied, “if you 
think you can get this job done 
more quickly than I can—go to it!” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed the old soldier 
imperturbably. Thereat he began a 
sort of crooning chant, keeping time 
to his motions as he worked, mak- 
ing up the words and music as he 
went along. The rhythm spread to 
the others. Suddenly the entire out- 
fit was working as one man. The 
task finished itself in short order. 

Humble and chastened, I learned 
Lesson No. 1—the Negro in the 
group has his own group rhythm, 
and the officer, white or black, who 
most quickly works in accordance 
with that rhythm, will achieve the 
best results as a leader. 

And in this the Negro is display- 
ing wisdom, for any soldier, black 
or white, is entitled to be led into 
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the hazards of battle by leaders who 
are dependably superior to himself 
and not just figureheads. In other 
words, it is not a question of giving 
Negro soldiers white officers as of 
giving him natural leaders, whether 
white or black. 


I’ve seen a near mutiny precipi- 
tated among Negro soldiers by the 
abysmally poor handling of a white 
officer, and I’ve seen and _ heard 
them wrangling, and refusing to 
carry out the orders of equally in- 
capable Negro leaders. The fault 
in both cases was the same, the in- 
fliction on the soldiers of inept 
leaders who reached their rank by 
routine methods instead of on real 
leadership ability. 


In modern war, where so much 
depends upon the small combat 
team—the group of men handling 
the machine gun, the field gun, 
trench mortar or antiaircraft weapon 
—the Negro’s capacity for co-ordi- 
nated effort with his teammates 
makes him a valuable soldier. But 
to stimulate his full value, he must 
be well led, by leaders he respects 
and admires. 


It is from the leaders of the Ne- 
gro race that hope of the American 
Negro for better economic and so- 
cial conditions must come eventu- 
ally. Both in military and civilian 
practice the rule of seeking the co- 
operation of the best element of the 
Negro community should be fol- 
lowed, as it was followed so suc- 
cessfully by Mayor LaGuardia in his 
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quick settling of the Harlem riots 
in New York City. 

As a soldier, the Negro has cer- 
tain disadvantages and advantages 
in comparison with his white com- 
rade-at-arms. Improperly handled, 
the Negro is more subject to swift, 
unreasoning panic, to a swifter 
merging of his own personality and 
reasoning ability into the crowd 
mind. Properly handled, that same 
characteristic makes Negro combat 
units some of the finest potential 
shock troops in the world. 

Aspersions against Negro courage 
make a professional army officer 
who has served with them a little 
weary. Negroes have the same nor- 
mal prejudice to remaining alive 
that any white man has, no more 
nor any less, and motivated by a 
sense of duty and the wish to be 
respected by their group they will 
fight against hopeless odds. 

The Negro soldier’s natural sense 
of melody and rhythm is a powerful 
morale raiser on the hard miles of 
the route march, not only to himself 
but to everyone within earshot. His 
infectious gaiety, his cheerfulness 
under the most adverse conditions, 
make him an ideal soldier on cam- 
paign. The white officer who wins 
the Negro soldier’s respect encoun- 
ters undreamed-of depths of loyalty 
and finds himself surrounded with 
warm friendliness so that he is very 
likely to be spoiled thereafter for 
service with any other type of 
troops. 

But to win the Negro’s liking, 
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one has to give as well as receive, 
one has to be tolerant of his faults, 
appreciative of his virtues to main- 
tain a steady refusal to brand the 
many with the sins of the few, and 
totally to abjure the fault of classify- 
ing any racial group with a mass 
label. 

Maybe this is a pretty fair for- 
mula for us in any case, here in 
America, since we are stepping out 
of insular isolation to mix ourselves 
in the destinies of all sorts of people 
with different colored skins, different 
religions, different habits, dress and 
customs, in all parts of the world. 
Our destinies are already inextri- 
cably entwined with many diverse 
elements in our own country. The 
fusing of them should come on the 
firing line, amongst fighting men, 
made realistic by the ordeal by bat- 
tle to the point of realization that 
enemy bullets are not earmarked for 
any individual race or creed. 

In the past few months, Ameri- 
can Negro troops disembarking at a 
foreign port were asked by curious 
bystanders to explain who they were 
and whence they came. 

“We is angry Saxons, from 
God’s country!” explained a big 
Negro soldier simply. 

There are many more combattant 
American Negro troops in this war 
than the last, with Negro units of 
aviation, artillery, infantry, engi- 
neers and the auxiliary services. It 
is my belief that they will prove 
themselves “angry Saxons’ to our 
enemies. 


{| Churchman stopped draft rioters 


with bravery and crucifix 


The Mob Vs. The Cross 


Condensed from Read 


By Leslie Harris 


i HE Little Church Around 
the Corner in New York is 
known the world over for 

the thousands of marriages 
which have been performed there. 

One of the most thrilling stories in 

its history, however, is known only 

to a comparatively few people. It 

is the story of what happened on a 

hot summer day just eighty years 

ago. 

The church was only a few years 
old, and its founder, Dr. George 
Hendric Houghton, had just won 
the confidence and attendance of the 
aristocracy of Murray Hill as well 
as the Negroes who served them. 
Both came to the services. 

The draft riots were raging 
throughout that summer of 1863. 
One day scores of frightened Ne- 
groes, men, women and children, 
fled to the little church for refuge, 
barely escaping the inflamed mobs 
which surged through the streets. 
For two days, Dr. Houghton quar- 
tered and fed them, taking in all 
who came. Every corner of the 
library, the choristers’ robing room, 
the school room, and even the nave 
were occupied. 


On the third day, the rioting be- 
came so violent that the police 
warned Dr. Houghton they could 
no longer provide protection. ‘The 
mobs will tear down the church,” 
they told him. “You had better 
have these people get out, and pro- 
tect your church.” 


Outside, Dr. Houghton could 
hear the roars and pistol shots of 
the rioters. He knew there was no 
time to lose. He reached for a 
cross from the altar, walked to the 
front entrance, and, raising the cross 
aloft in his right hand, stood there 
alone. 


The mob hesitated. Then the 
leaders fell slowly back. The mob 
drifted away. The Negroes were 
saved. 


Dr. Houghton’s friend, the Rt. 
Rev. George Seymour, Bishop of 
Springfield, witnessed the incident. 
He scribbled a few notes on the 
desk calendar in the study, and 
many years later, Miss Mary C. 
Hanlon, the new church secretary, 
found them. ‘Such an_ experi- 
ence . . . makes men love each 
other,” the bishop had written. 


United States of the world 


{ Dr. Holmes conducts a miniature 


The Beauty 95... Works 


Condensed from Coronet 


By Dr. John Haynes Holmes 


HEN WILL ace riots 
WW) in our nation? When 

will the shame of Galves- 

ton, Los Angeles and De- 
troit be assuaged ? 

I believe I can answer as well as 
any man, for I have conducted an 
experiment in human brotherhood 
that is as convincing as anything 
done in a scientific laboratory. And 
I say that racial conflicts will be a 
thing of the past when we devote 
even half as much time to fostering 
understanding among races as we 
now spend in stirring up hatreds. 

Race riots just don’t happen. 
They are brought about. There is 
no real quarrel between the peoples 
of different colors and faiths. These 
conflicts are deliberately and arti- 
ficially instigated. But, first let me 
tell you about my experiment. 

We were celebrating an anniver- 
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sary of the League of Nations at 
a special Sunday morning service. 
The Community Church of New 
York had always been a peace 
church. 

I had an idea for the celebration 
of this occasion—a plan which 
seemed to me to be appropriate for 
the League and exciting for the 
church. I would take a census of 
the church’s membership on the 
basis of national origins. Then, I 
would ask a representatives of each 
country to speak for his nation in 
his own native tongue, pledging 
allegiance and devotion to the cause 
of international peace. 

So I sent out a simple question- 
naire: “In what country were you 
born?” And from about a third of 
the congregation I received replies 
indicating that we had persons who 
had been borm in 34 countries, 
scattered over all the five continents. 

We had had some inkling of this 
diversity of origins among us, but 
no one had imagined that it was so 
large. For we were all loyal Ameri- 
cans—and all united in devotion to 
a church which “recognizes not sect, 
class, nation or race,” but welcomes 
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and unites all in “one fellowship 
of men.” 

For years I have laid down the 
principle in my church that when an 
individual enters our portals he is 
from that moment recognizable first, 
last and all the time as simply a 
human being—which, interpreted, 
means a child of God. Outside the 
church, where we have no control 
and little influence, an individual 
may be an Englishman or a Ger- 
man, a Mexican or an Hawaiian. 
He may be a Negro, a Chinese or 
an Indian, a Catholic, a Protestant 
or a Jew—but not so with us! 
Nationality, race and religion do not 
count in our church. We take each 
individual for what he is—a man! 

The beauty of it is—it works! 
Thus, each Sunday morning in the 
Community Church we worship to- 
gether, gathering side by side in 
seats that are free to all. Our ush- 
ers include Negroes as well as 
whites. Women pass the collection 
plates as easily and naturally as men. 
At church suppers we sit down at 
table together as happily as though 
we were all members of the same 
domestic household. 

Here at my table is a Negro 
trustee and his wife, with five 
whites. Over there are two Hindus, 
eating with an Englishman, two 
Germans and an American. That 
Japanese woman across the way is 
one of our most charming members. 
She seems to be enjoying herself im- 
mensely with her American friends. 

Our dances and social functions 
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Actions Speak Louder... 


For some years Dr. Holmes had 
slowly and successfully drawn the 
colored and white members of his 
congregation into a unity. But there 
was still one peak he had not sur- 
mounted. Mixed dancing. 


“Your fine theories are all very 
well, Dr. Holmes,” asserted more 
than one ruffled church member, 
“but I draw the line at dancing. 
Should my daughter be asked to 
dance by a Negro I would take my 
family out of this church!” 


A few days before the next social 
function, Dr. Holmes sought out one 
of his Negro friends. “Would you 
do me the favor of asking my young 
daughter for the first dance next 
Friday?” 

Came the night of the affair, and 
the first one to reach the dance floor 
was the minister's high-school age 
daughter—her partner, a Negro. 

Dr. Holmes had no further trou- 
ble. 


are similarly successful. Whites and 
blacks, for example, dance together 
without the slightest sign of self- 
consciousness. I have never in my 
life seen a more pleasant sight than 
the happiness reflected in the smiles 
of the Negro soldiers whom we en- 
tertained one evening. Our white 
women and young girls served as 
hostesses at this fete. 

Yet it works—this democracy 
idea. And why shouldn't it? Where 
do we get this idea that people have 
to be divided up, separated, classi- 
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fied and segregated as a condition 
of self-respect and happiness? For 
more than a generation now I have 
seen all the various kinds of people 
in the world all mixed up and 
thrown together in my church. And 
I have yet to discover anybody's 
self-respect injured. 

True enough, I have seen persons 
deliberately spoil their own happi- 
ness by refusing to associate with 
their fellow-beings on this basis of 
pure equality. There is no way in 
which we can prevent ignorant and 
proud people from committing spir- 
itual suicide. But give men and 
women half a chance to rise to the 
level of the best standards of broth- 
ethood, and they will respond. 
Their embarrassment, if there 1s 
any, will quickly melt away. Their 
prejudice, if it exists, will hide itself 
in shame and, in due course, die. 

For years I have insisted that the 
alleged racial, religious and na- 
tionalistic differences which divide 
us are artificial. Prejudices of 
whites against blacks, of Christians 
against Jews, of natives against 
aliens, are nothing but superstitions. 
They neither breed in the blood, nor 
lie in the flesh. On the contrary, 
they are due exclusively to bad en- 
vironment, education, cultural tradi- 
tion and caste custom. Otherwise 
why do those who believe in these 
barriers and would sustain them 
have to struggle so hard to keep 
them up, lest they fall of their own 
weight or of inward decay? 

These phobia people—the anti- 
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Semites, Negro haters and those 
who would exclude Orientals—have 
to be on the alert every moment. 
Day and night they have to watch 
and fight. And in the end they com- 
mit crime to enforce and perpetuate 
their decrees of outlawry. 

Fortunately, the innate forces of 
life spring up as naturally and in- 
evitably as grass in the soil of the 
earth. Men are made for one an- 
other—not all the pride and preju- 
dice of ages can hold them apart. 
“There is a destiny that makes us 
brothers,” cries poet Edwin Mark- 
ham. “Man bursts the chains that 
his hands have made; hurls down 
the blind fierce gods that in blind 
years he fashioned.” 

I have long ~*garded the Com- 
munity Church experiment, no 
longer a mere experiment, as a 
laboratory test of the basic truth of 
human nature, which is our kinship 
one with another. A scientist takes 
into his laboratory the constituent 
elements of a problem that he pro- 
poses to solve. These elements he 
wants to combine into a substance 
of which man has been dreaming 
since the beginning of the world. 
In due course the substance in ques- 
tion is found. The scientific re- 
searcher has achieved the thing 
which he has believed could be 
done. We have only to do on a 
large scale as a routine practice what 
the scientist has done on a small 
scale as a particular experiment, and 
all will be well. 

As a matter of fact, it is already 
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well, in these matters of racial and 
social distinction in many parts of 
the world. Thus, the Moslems 
know nothing of race prejudice. 
Negroes in France and many other 
European countries have known for 
generations what it is to live and 
move as free men on a basis of per- 
fect social equality. Russia calls race 
prejudice a crime, but seldom has to 
enforce this legislation. Yet Russia 
includes some 180 different nation- 
alities and tribes, all living together 
in peace and harmony. 


Group hostility and hate, I re- 
peat, is a bugaboo. It is something 
created and used by ignorant or 
wicked men to flatter their pride 
and to overcome their inferiority 
complex. They use it to justify 
their economic exploitation and po- 
litical tyranny and to establish their 
own predominance over other and 
less fortunate men. In time— 
thanks to its own corruption of the 
community—it becomes a disease. 
Then it is stamped out and de- 
stroyed, like any other pestilence. 


Compensation 


STERLING BROWN tells the story of the two men 
standing on the corner. One was a white man, the other 
wasn’t. The first said, “I’ve got nothing but trouble. My 
house just burned down and I had no insurance. My wife 
just ran away with my best friend in my automobile and 
there are still ten payments due on it. My doctor just told 
me that I have to go to the hospital and have a serious 
operation. I sure have tough luck.” The second just looked 
at him and said, “What you kickin’ "bout? Yuh white, 
ain yuh?” 


Bucklin Moon, Saturday Review of Literature 


{ Catholic church marks 20 years 


of training for Negro priests 


WSlach Fathers 


Condensed from Newsweek 


convinced that the best way 
to convert American Negroes 
to the Roman Catholic 
Church was to appeal to them 
through priests of their own race. 

But since neither priests nor sem- 
inaries for them existed, his special 
request that the Society of the 
Divine Spirit take on the assign- 
ment of training colored men con- 
stituted a bold experiment. 

Recently the Seminary of St. Au- 
gustine passed its twentieth birth- 
day. The only school of its kind 
in the world, it had proved during 
its brief lifetime the two chief be- 
liefs of its sponsoring society: (1) 
Negroes could meet the high stand- 
atds of Catholic seminaries as well 
as could whites; (2) they made 
good priests. 

Eighteen students, ordained after 
negotiating the fourteen-year course 
(which includes high school) had 
gone from the Roman buildings of 
the 36-acre campus at Bay St. Louis, 
Miss., into the Catholic priesthood. 
Two had become missionaries at 
Accra, Gold Coast; another, the 
Rev. Walter Bowman, is chaplain 
to Negro troops with the Army’s 
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93rd Division. Moreover, hun- 
dreds of other Negro boys who 
wanted to stay in secular life had 
received a good education before 
going into jobs or before going to 
other schools. 

St. Augustine owes its success 
chiefly to the experience of its 
white administrators in dealing 
with Negroes. 

The Rev. Joseph Eckert, a 
60-year-old native of Germany, has 
spent most of his 35 priesthood 
years doing missionary work among 
colored people. One of his achieve- 
ments was to organize Catholic 
Negroes in Chicago from a group 
of a few hundred to more than 
10,000. (He often meets “some 
of my boys” from Chicago—mostly 
on trains where they are working 
as porters.) 

From his background, Father 
Eckert learned that future Negro 
priests “must have some contact 
with whites—that’s absolutely nec- 
essary for their spiritual training.” 
Hence a St. Augustine policy is to 
send students off to work with 
white priests to obtain some val- 
uable experience before they com- 
plete their theological training. 
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P. eriscope ure A GREAT MANY 
ored boys are serving in the com- 


Condensed from Afro-American bat zones in New Guinea and on 


Guadalcanal, and various other 
places in the Southwest Pacific. 

There are quite a number of colored troops in Australia. At 
the advance bases there are engineers and anti-aircraft troops and 
I heard nothing but praise for their work. 

In the hospitals colored boys lie side by side with white boys 
and get exactly the same care. At the outdoor movies which all 
the soldiers attend three or four times a week, they sit side by side 
on the logs which are the only seats provided. 

In the Royal Hawaiian Hotel in Honolulu, which has been 
taken over by the navy as a rest home and recreation place for 
submarine and airplane crews, I was interested to find the facili- 
ties used on an equal basis by the whole submarine crew, and 
I found that some of these submarine crews live very closely 
together. I asked one officer how much space each individual 
had on board and he answered: ‘Three by six feet.” 

They have colored boys in these crews because I saw two of 
them at the hotel while I was there, and on inquiry I was told 
that a submarine crew had to be interdependent. The only 
criterion for members is that you can do the job and do it well. 
Copyright, Baltimore Afro-American, October 23, 1943 


By Eleanor Roosevelt 


Condensed from New Republic his reputation as a good trader 


when he exchanged fifty out- 
By Oliver Kirkpatrick moded destroyers for a ring of 


military and naval outposts in the British islands of the West 
Indies, and it has turned out to be an even better bargain than 
he imagined. He sent Southern engineers to build the bases that 
had been acquired in Jamaica, Trinidad, Bermuda and elsewhere, 
places whose preponderantly Negro populations have enjoyed a 
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hundred years of freedom from the discriminatory practices ob- 
taining in the United States. 

The Southerners brought Jim Crow with them, but soon had 
to abandon it when they discovered that neither the population 
nor the courts of law were of a mind to connive at it. 

The most talked of incident in Jamaica concerns a Negro 
policeman who was accustomed to take his nightcap at a bar near 
the base. He went in as usual one night to find the place occupied 
exclusively by Americans. He called for his drink and was 
promptly thrown out for having the nerve to try to drink with 
white people. Discretion indicated caution and, being out- 
numbered, he went to the station house and brought four of his 
colleagues back with him. The Americans showed fight, but in 
the end they found themselves lodged in jail, charged with dis- 
orderly conduct and resisting arrest. The night sergeant called 
the colonel in charge of base operations, told him what had 
happened and asked what he should do with the men. Keep them 
till morning, the colonel told him, it will do them a power 
of good. 

The pay-off came when they were compelled to stand trial for 
the offense. They found themselves before a Negro judge and 
prosecuted by a Negro attorney. Worse, they were found guilty 
and fined, and given a severe lecture by the judge, who pointed 
out that the law was administered without fear or favor in 
Jamaica. The judge’s final warning was that a second offense 
would draw not a fine but a prison term. 

The Americans learned the hard way, but they learned. When 
they saw that they could not flout the law and customs of the 
islands with impunity they began to adjust themselves to their 
environment. 

Copyright, New Republic, November 8, 1943 


>» NEGROES and other dark- 

P. aleface Whedicine hued people have spent uncount- 

ed dollars for so-called skin 

Condensed from Newsweek whiteners without much avail, 

but the accidental discovery of a 

chemical that turns skins of any color white and keeps them so 

for at least six months has been announced by an unimpeachable 

authority — Dr. Louis C. Schwartz, medical director of the 
United States Public Health Service. 

Some time ago, workers in a number of leather-tanning plants 
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which employ Negroes and Mexicans as well as whites com. 
plained that their hands and arms were being strangely decolor- 
ized; when damage suits were filed, the Public Health Service 
was asked to unravel the mystery. Upshot of the tedious investi- 
gation was the disclosure of the culprit, a tan powder used to 
protect the workmen's long rubber gloves from oxidation. 

The anti-oxidant powder (monobenzyl ether of hydroquinone) 
was given internally to black cats and pigs; they lost color until 
they had faded to a light gray. Although it had been deter- 
mined that MEH whitened any skin, Dr. Schwartz wanted to 
know just what it would do to the human system. When an 
advertisement for Negro volunteers brought no answer, the 
scientist ate two tablets himself, without detectable ill effects, to 
prove he believed the chemical is noninjurious to both stomachs 
and skins. However, Dr. Schwartz feels that more experiments 
must be undertaken before it is possible to reach a final verdict 
on the effects of long dosage. 

If and when the Food and Drug Administration has sufficient 
data to permit the chemical (its ingredients are common and avail- 
able) to be sold as a skin whitener, something new will be added 
to the race puzzle—Indians, Mexicans, and some straight-featured 
Negroes may lose their racial identities. And should they care 
to, whites may be able to eradicate unsightly skin blemishes. 
Thus far, however, only one seeker for the gold of Midas has 
asked Dr. Schwartz for rights to manufacture the skin bleach, 
and that request was proffered by a Negro soldier. 
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THE VIRUS that produces infantile paralysis enters 
through the skin and it is possible that the scarcity of the 
disease among Negroes may indicate that their skin pig- 
ment prevents access of the virus. 

Sister Elizabeth Kenny, famed Australian nurse 


and our greatest opportunity 


HE THREE great wars of 
this country have been 
fought for the ideals of lib- 
erty and equality to which 

the nation was pledged. As a con- 
sequence of all of them the Amer- 
ican Negro made great strides to- 
ward freedom and opportunity. 


i KARL GUNNAR MYRDAL after 
graduation from the law school at Stock- 
holm University completed his work for 
a doctorate in economics. During 1929- 
30 he was in the United States as a 
Rockefeller Fellow and in 1933 was ap- 
pointed docent in political economy in 
Stockholm University. On his return to 
the States in the autumn of 1938 (to 
direct a two-year study of the Negro in 
the United States for the Carnegie Cor- 
poration) he was member of the Senate 
and member of the Population Commis- 

sion, the Housing Commission and the 
| Agricultural Commission. After the in- 

vasion of Norway and Denmark he and 
his family went back to Sweden but he 
returned to America not long ago to 
complete his study of the Negro. The 
article appearing in this issue is an ex- 
cerpt from the final chapter of his 
book, An American Dilemma, which 
Harper and Brothers expects to publish 


very soon, 


{ Negro problem our greatest failure 


Condensed from Free World 


' By Gunnar Myrdal 


The Revolutionary War started a 
development which ultimately end- 
ed slavery in all northern states, 
made new import of slaves illegal 
and nearly accomplished abolition 
even in the South. 

The Civil War gave the Negro 
Emancipation and Reconstruction in 
the South—though it was soon fol- 
lowed by restoration of white su- 
premacy. 

The first World War provided 
the Negro his first real opportunity 
as a worker in northern industry, 
started the Great Migration out of 
the South, and began the “New 
Negro” movement—though the end 
of the war saw numerous race riots 
and the beginning of a serious de- 
cline in employment opportunities. 
After the advances on all three oc- 
casions there were reactions, but not 
as much ground was lost as had 
been won. 

America is again in a life-and- 
death struggle for liberty and equal- 
ity and the American Negro is 
again watching for signs of what 
war and victory will mean in terms 
of opportunity and rights for him 
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in his native land. To the white 
American, too, the Negro problem 
has taken on a significance greater 
than it has ever had since the Civil 
War. This war is crucial for the 
future of the Negro and the Negro 
problem is crucial in the war. 

What has happened to white 
opinions on the Negro problem in 
the span of three generations since 
Emancipation ? 

In the South three generations 
ago white people had for their de- 
fense a consistent and respectable 
theory, endorsed by the church and 
by all sciences, printed in learned 
books and periodicals, and ex- 
pounded by the South’s great states- 
men in the Capitol at Washington. 
The Negro’s subordinate status was 
a principle integrated into a whole 
philosophy of society and of human 
life. Much of this theory remained 
through Reconstruction and it was 
again hailed in the Restoration of 
white supremacy. 

Indeed, much of it remained un- 
til a couple of decades ago. But 
now it is almost destroyed for 
upper-class and educated people. Its 
maintenance among lower-class and 
uneducated people meets increasing 
difficulties. The gradual destruction 
of the popular theory behind race 
prejudice is the most important of 
all social trends. 

The popular beliefs rationalizing 
caste in America are no longer in- 
tellectually respectable. They live a 
surreptitious life in thoughts and 
private remarks. Everybody who 
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has acquired a higher education 
knows that they are wrong. Most 
white people with a little education 
also have a hunch that they are 
wrong. This makes the prejudiced 
white man nearly as pathetic as his 
Negro victim. 

The white man is thus in the 
process of losing confidence in the 
theory which gave reason and mean- 
ing to his way of life. 

On the other side of the caste 
gulf the development leads to in- 
creased bitterness. To the Negro 
the white man’s trouble with his 
conscience cannot but seem to be 
insincerity or something worse. 

The Negro group is being per- 
meated by the democratic and 
equalitarian values of the Ameri- 
can culture. Since at the same 
time there has been increasing 
separation between the two groups, 
Negroes are beginning to form a 
self-conscious “nation within the 
nation,” defining ever more clearly 
their fundamental grievances against 
white America. 

America can nevermore regard its 
Negroes as a patient, submissive mi- 
nority. Negroes will continually 
become less well “accommodated.” 
They will have a powerful tool in 
the caste struggle against white 
America: the glorious American 
ideals of democracy, liberty and 
equality to which America is 
pledged not only by its political 
Constitution but also by the sincere 
devotion of its citizens. 

The Negroes are a minority, and 
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they are poor and suppressed, but 
they have the advantage that they 
can fight wholeheartedly. The 
whites have all the power, but they 
are split in their moral personality. 
Their better selves are with the in- 
surgents. The Negroes do not need 
any other allies. 

This moral process had proceeded 
far when the second World War 
broke out. 

This war is an ideological war 
fought in defense of democracy. 
Moreover in this war the principle 
of democracy had to be applied ex- 
plicitly to race. 

In the internal political struggle 
before America became involved in 
the war the isolationists had worked 
up the idea that there was much to 
improve at home without trying to 
improve the rest of the world. The 
plight of the Negro sharecropper 
and the presence of peonage and 
lynching were brought up to stress 
the unsolved problems at home and 
to win Negro sympathies for the 
isolationist cause. 

For the Negroes this new war 
carried unpleasant reminiscences of 
the earlier one. This time, too, the 
Negro had to fight desperately to 
get the right to fight for his coun- 
try. Negroes also had to fight to 
get into the war industries and had 
only partial success. 

In the first World War they ac- 
tually made considerable advances 
in industrial employment. But this 
time the nation was well stocked 
with unemployed whites at the be- 
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ginning of the defense boom. A 
technological development had <‘-o 
intervened, decreasing the industrial 
demand for unskilled labor—the 
type of jobs for which Negroes are 
least unwelcome. 

In the twenty years between the 
two world wars the general level 
of education of the American Ne- 
groes had become considerably 
higher, and so had their capacity for 
democracy. The Negro press had 
become better equipped, and it 
reached farther. The Negro organi- 
zations had grown in strength. The 
national Negro leaders had become 
firmer, and they were more resent- 
ful. This time they were not will- 
ing cheerfully to postpone their 
complaints until the war was over. 

In this war there was a  ~>lored” 
nation on the other side—Japan. 
And that nation started out by 
beating the white Anglo-Saxons on 
their own ground, The smoldering 
revolt in India against British rule 
had significance for the American 
Negroes and so had other “color” 
incidents in the world conflict. 

But world politics and the color 
issue are of secondary importance to 
American Negroes. The American 
Negro is thoroughly Americanized ; 
his complaint is merely that he is 
not accepted. What really matters 
to him is his treatment at home, in 
his own country. 

There is much sullen skepticism, 
and even cynicism, and vague, tired, 
angry dissatisfaction among Ameri- 
can Negroes today. 
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Their caste status being what it 
is in America, Negroes would, in- 
deed, not be ordinary human beings 
if such dissatisfaction and bitterness 
were not their reaction to all the 
moral talk about democracy, the 
Four Freedoms, the American way 
of life, all the violent denunciation 
of Nazi race hatred and the lack of 
freedom under totalitarian rule. 

We should also remember, how- 
ever, that, even if Negroes are still 
mainly excluded from work in the 
manufacturing industries and from 
employment offering much future 
prospect, the war boom has created 
a lot of secondary employment for 
Negroes too. With a little money 
in his pocket even the poor Negro 
day laborer or domestic worker feels 
that he can afford to stiffen himself. 

The loyalty of the American Ne- 
gro in war and peace is, however, 
proverbial. The only thing Negroes 
ask for is to be accepted as Ameri- 
cans. The American Constitution is 
even dearer to them than to 
their white compatriots. They are 
more unreservedly anti-fascist. Few 
American Negroes want the Axis 
powers to win the war. 

But this is not much of an issue 
to Negroes, as they, about as much 
as white Americans, are convinced 
of the invincibility of their country. 
Even more, they know that America 
offers more possibility of democ- 
racy, even for themselves, than do 
the Axis nations. 

But it is quite common that Ne- 
groes feel a satisfaction in the tem- 
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porary adversities and want the war 
to become as serious a matter as 
possible to the white people in 
power. Practically every issue of 
any Negro newspaper gives proof 
of this attitude. It must be conceded 
that Negroes have also some good 
rational reasons for this feeling. 

A white commentator complained 
some months ago that the Negro 
press is something of a fifth col- 
umn. He received the unanimous 
and angry answer in all Negro 
papers that this is exactly contrary 
to the truth. 

Negroes stand only for demo- 
cratic principles, to defend which 
America is waging war. They are 
dissatisfied because these principles 
are ignored in America itself. They 
are just the opposite of war dodg- 
ers and traitors; they pray to have 
the right to fight and die for their 
country and to work in the war in- 
dustries, but they are excluded. 
They can, with new reason, point 
to the inconsistency between Ameri- 
can ideals and practices. This ideo- 
logical attack is so clear-cut and 
simple and so obviously to the point 
that it appeals even to the least edu- 
cated Negro. 

This simple logic is, of course, 
apparent to white Americans too. 
And the whites were on the way, 
even before the war, to lose their 
caste theory and their complacency 
in the face of obvious abuses of the 
American Creed. 

The world conflict and America’s 
exposed position as the defender of 
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the democratic faith is thus acceler- 
ating an ideological process which 
was well under way. 

A strategic fact of utmost impor- 
tance is this, that the entire caste 
order is extra-legal if not actually 
illegal and unconstitutional. The 
legal order of the land does not 
sanction caste but, on the contrary, 
is framed to guarantee equality and 
to suppress caste. 

The only important exceptions 
are the Jim Crow laws in the south- 
ern states. But even they are written 
upon the fiction of equality. 

The whites are aware of the tre- 
mendous social costs of keeping up 
the present irrational and illegal 
caste system, They have the politi- 
cal power to make caste legal and 
orderly, whether with Negro con- 
sent or without it. But practically 
never will whites be heard making 
such proposals, and still less will 
they seriously discuss and plan for 
such a change. They cannot afford 
to compromise the American Creed. 

Caste may exist but it cannot be 
recognized. Instead the stamp of 
public disapproval is set upon it, 
and this undermines still more the 
caste theory by which the whites 
have to try to explain and justify 
their behavior. 

And the Negroes are awarded 
the law as a weapon in the caste 
struggle. 

The white man can humiliate the 
Negro; he can thwart his ambi- 
tions; he can starve him; he can 
press him down into vice and 
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crime; he can occasionally beat him 
and even kill him; but he does not 
have the moral stamina to make the 
Negro’s subjugation legal and ap- 
proved by society. Against that 
stand not only the Constitution and 
the laws which could be changed, 
but also the American Creed which 
is firmly rooted in the Americans’ 
hearts. 

What has actually happened 
within the last few years is not only 
that the Negro problem has become 
national in scope after having been 
mainly a southern worry. It has also 
acquired tremendous international 
implications, and this is another and 
decisive reason why the white 
North is prevented from compro- 
mising with the white South regard- 
ing the Negro. 

The situation is actually such that 
any and all concessions to Negro 
rights in this phase of the history 
of the world will repay the nation 
many times, while any and all in- 
justices inflicted upon him will be 
extremely costly. 

America, for its international 
prestige, power and future security, 
needs to demonstrate to the world 
that American Negroes can be satis- 
factorily integrated into its democ- 


In a sense this war marks the end 
of American isolation. America has 
had security behind the two protect- 
ing oceans. When now this isola- 
tion has been definitely broken, his- 
torians will begin to see how it has 
always greatly determined the de- 
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velopment of America. Statesmen 
will have to take cognizance of the 
changed geopolitical situation of 
the nation and carry out important 
adaptations of the American way 
of life to new necessities. A main 
adaptation is bound to be a re- 
definition of the Negro’s status in 
American democracy. 

It is commonly observed that the 
mistrust of, or open hostility to- 
ward, the white man by colored 
people everywhere in the world has 
greatly increased the difficulties in 
the way of the United Nations’ win- 
ning this war. The treatment of the 
Negro in America has not made 
good propaganda for Americans 
abroad and particularly not among 
colored nations. Caste is becoming 
an expensive luxury of white men. 

It seems more definitely certain 
that it will be impossible to make 
and preserve a good peace without 
having built up the fullest trust and 
good will among the colored peo- 
ples. They will be strong after the 
war and they are bound to become 
even stronger as time passes. 

The whites are likely from now 
on to become a progressively smaller 
portion of the total world popula- 
tion. 

Particularly as Russia cannot be 
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reckoned on to adhere to white 
supremacy it is evident that within 
a short period the shrinking minor- 
ity of white people in our Western 
lands will either have to succumb or 
to find ways of living on peaceful 
terms with colored people. If white 
people, for their own preservation, 
attempt to reach a state in which 
they will be tolerated by their col- 
ored neighbors, equality will be the 
most they will be strong enough to 
demand. 


History is never irredeemable, 
and there is still time to come to 
good terms with colored peoples. 
Their race pride and race prejudice 
is still mostly a defensive mental 
device, a secondary reaction built 
up to meet the humiliation of white 
supremacy. This is apparent in the 
case of the American Negro. It 
probably holds true even for other 
colored people who have not yet 
had a taste of power. 


It should be apparent that the 
time to come to an understanding 
on the basis of equality is rapidly 
running out. 


The Negro problem is not only 
America’s greatest failure but also 
America’s incomparably great op- 
portunity for the future. 


AT PRESENT Negroes constitute one out of every 


14 war workers, and one out of every 11 government 
workers. 


Msgr. Francis J. Haas 


{ Mrs. Mary Bethune now a public 
institution after 70 work-filled years 


Wh P. rayer And 


Condensed from the book, “Brown Americans” 


By Edwin R. Embree 


President of Julius Rosenwald Fund 


ARGE, BLACK, full-bos- 

/ omed and strong-limbed, 

Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune 

would be called motherly 

were it not for her jutting jaw and 
mighty stride. 

Though she easily falls into the 
homely speech of the rural South, 
she doesn’t fall into anybody’s fond 
picture of an old southern mammy. 
She has a deep and reverent faith 
in God, yet she doesn’t sit around 
waiting for God—or anyone else— 
to do her work for her. 

The college in Florida that bears 
her name, the training of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of colored boys 
and girls under her division of the 
National Youth Administration, the 
crusades for decent public schools 
and for Negro rights—these are all 
talked over with God and with her 
friends. But having sought guid- 
ance, she goes out and works. 

“Nothing comes without faith 
and prayer,” she said the other day. 
Then, flashing her great teeth in a 
wide smile, “And nothing in my 
life has ever come without sweat, 
too.” 

Certainly there was sweat from 
the beginning. Born shortly after 


the Civil War of parents who had 
been slaves, Mary Jane McLeod, her 
parents, and her sixteen brothers 
and sisters worked out the purchase 
of a five-acre farm and then tried 
to keep their bodies fed and clothed 
on the products of this tiny farm 
plus whatever odd jobs could be 
found around the countryside. 

“Mother worked in the fields at 
father’s side,” she says, “cutting rice 
and chopping fodder. When I was 
only nine, I could pick two hun- 
dred fifty pounds of cotton a day.” 
But in the little two-room shack 
which housed the large brood there 
was always prayer and praise and a 
deep and simple faith. 

Yet the mind of this eager child 
was not entirely on heavenly things. 
On market days, when she went to 
town with her father, she saw the 
contrast between the lives of the 
masters and their servants: the glass 
windows in the white houses, the 
carriages, the silk dresses and soft 
shoes that the little white girls 
wore, and the books they read. 

Once, tagging along with her 
mother when she went to work at 
the “big house” of one of her for- 
mer owners, little Mary Jane wan- 
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dered into the playhouse of the 
white children. They received her 
gaily enough but as she picked up 
a book one of the white girls said 
scornfully, “Put that down. You 
can’t read.” 

Mrs. Bethune says, “When that 
little white girl said that, it just 
did something to me. I thought, 
‘Maybe the difference between white 
folks and colored is just this matter 
of reading and writing.’ I made 
up my mind I would know my 
letters.” 

Only a few days later, the oppor- 
tunity came. A colored woman, 
paid by some Presbyterians up 
North, started a school for colored 
children, and every school day for 
the next six years Mary Jane walked 
the ten miles back and forth, seek- 
ing the new learning, the magic 
learning that would make her really 
free. 

At fifteen, with the help of a 
scholarship provided by a white 
woman, she was sent to Scotia Sem- 
inary in Concord, North Carolina, 
to continue her studies. 

When she finished her course 
there she “felt a call to be a mis- 
sionary to Africa.” But there were 
no openings. Instead she was 
given a scholarship by the Presby- 
terian Board and bundled off to a 
place almost as foreign as Africa— 
Chicago—where she worked and 
studied for two years at the Moody 
Bible Institute. Returning to her 
southern homeland, she spent the 
next seven years teaching wherever 
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the field seemed needy and fertile: 
in Augusta, Georgia, in Sumter, 
South Carolina, in Savannah, Geor- 
gia, and Palatka, Florida. 

During the year at Savannah she 
met and married Alburtus Bethune, 
“a fellow school teacher with a fine 
tenor voice but not deeply interested 
in education.” She dropped out of 
teaching for one year to bear and 
tend a son. 

But she says, “This married life 
was not intended to impede things 
I had in mind to do,” and “the 
birth of my boy had no tendency 
whatever to dim my ardor and de- 
termination.” 

One feels a certain pity for any 
romance or family ties that might 
get in the way of this Amazon’s 
driving zeal. Her husband died in 
a few years. While she has done 
her duty by her son, her preoccupa- 
tion has been not love or family 
but her work. 

During these early years of her 
teaching she kept looking for a 
chance to build a school of her own. 
She felt that the schools she saw 
were not feeding the basic wants 
of the newly freed race. 

“My people needed literacy,” she 
says, “but they needed even more 
to learn the simples of farming, of 
making decent homes, of health and 
plain cleanliness.” 

Learning that hundreds of Ne- 
groes were flocking into eastern 
Florida to work on the Flagler rail- 
road and that great groups were 
living in squalor and crime—and 
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ignorance—she decided to build her 
school in the growing resort of 
Daytona Beach. 

She had exactly $1.65 when she 
chose her site and decided to start 
her school. She borrowed a shab- 
by four-room cottage near the re- 
sort, promising to pay some rent if 
she could, and on October 3, 1904, 
opened what was the beginning of 
Bethune-Cookman College. Her 
first class was five little girls and her 
own son. 

This school grew—as all Mrs. 
Bethune’s projects have—by faith 
and work. 

“We burned logs,” she says, 
“and used the charred splinters as 
pencils, and mashed elderberries 
for ink. I begged strangers for a 
broom, a lamp, a bit of cretonne to 
put around the packing case which 
served as my desk. I haunted the 
city dump and the trash piles be- 
hind hotels, picking up cracked 
dishes, broken chairs, discarded 
linen, pieces of old lumber. Every- 
thing was scoured and mended. 
This was part of the training: to 
salvage, to reconstruct, to make 
bricks without straw. As parents 
began gradually to leave their chil- 
dren overnight, I had to provide 
beds. I took corn sacks for mat- 
tresses. Then I picked Spanish 
moss from trees, dried it and cured 
it, and used it as a substitute for 
mattress hair.” 

She worked; she begged; she 
commandeered everyone and every- 
thing she could put her hands on. 
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But she also prayed. With faith, 
over and over she undertook the im- 
possible—and it was fulfilled. 


When classes began to overrun 
the four rooms of the borrowed 
cabin, Mrs. Bethune decided that 
it was time to get property of her 
own. Nearby was a large lot with 
beautiful live oaks, but it was 
mostly swamp ground used as a 
city dump and popularly known as 
“Hell Hole.” She caught the own- 
er at a lucky time, offered to take 
the dump off his hands and in 
course of time pay him two hun- 
dred dollars. In a daze he finally 
agreed to accept five dollars down 
and five dollars every month that 
she could find it. 


“He never knew it,” Mrs. 
Bethune says, “but at the time I 
didn’t even have the first five dol- 
lars. But I got it all right—by sell- 
ing ice cream and sweet potato pies 
to workmen who were putting up 
some new buildings at the beach.” 
From this hell hole of a city dump 
has grown the present stately cam- 
pus of Bethune-Cookman College. 


To build her college Mrs. Bethune 
shamelessly exploited the tourists at 
Daytona Beach. She took her pupils 
around to sing at the hotels. She 
made speeches to groups and begged 
from individuals. She openly 
thanked the guests for gifts however 
small and secretly prayed God that 
the gifts would grow larger—and 
they did. Today Bethune-Cookman 
has a plant valued at more than one 
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million dollars and a student body 
of 250. 

In 1934 President Roosevelt 
called Mrs. Bethune to direct the 
colored division of the National 
Youth Administration. For nine 
years she was the vigorous and col- 
orful leader of this ‘‘school” that 
gave hundreds of thousands of col- 
ored youth the only education they 
could hope to get. In one year 
600,000 Negroes were in National 
Youth Administration classes. In 
these emergency schools, most of 
which for colored children were in 
the rural regions, Mrs. Bethune 
crowded as much as she could of her 
old home remedy of the three R’s 
plus the practical needs of coun- 
try living: farming, home-making, 
hand skills. 

At seventy, with unabated energy, 
she continues a program that would 
kill anyone less robust. Her labors 
for her school and for the nation’s 
youth are but the official part of this 
woman’s work and influence. 

Wherever education is discussed, 
Mrs. Bethune’s voice is heard. 
Wherever two or three are gathered 
together in behalf of better race re- 
lations, there she is apt to be also. 

da Tarbell selected her as one of 
the fifty women who have con- 
tributed most to the enrichment of 
American life. She shares with 


Hugo Black, Will Alexander, and 
Frank Graham the awards of the 
Conference of Southern Welfare 
for outstanding service to the South. 

And she is burdened by no 
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false modesty or self-consciousness, 
Knowing her own worth and the 
righteousness of her cause, she 
moves with a determination and 
assurance that brook no interference, 

Her friends relate with pride an 
episode at the Southern Conference 
on Human Welfare held in Bir- 
mingham in 1940, when Mrs, 
Bethune, as head of an important 
section, presented a set of resolu- 
tions for better schools. The white 
chairman, wanting to record her ap- 
proval but following naturally the 
taboos against titles for Negroes, 
moved “the adoption by the confer- 
ence of Mary’s resolutions.” The 
motion was put and carried. 

Whereupon Mrs. Bethune arose 
—a black cloud amid the pale an- 
gels. She said as humbly as she 
could—which is never very humble: 
“I do not care what anyone calls me 
as an individual. But as a delegate 
from Florida I must insist on re- 
spect to that sovereign state, and 
since there are probably dozens of 
Marys at this conference I ask that 
it be entered on the record that the 
resolutions were presented by Mrs. 
Mary Bethune.” The house stormed 
its applause—and the question of 
titles versus first names for Negro 
delegates was not an issue again in 
that convention. 

On another occasion, having just 
a few minutes to catch a train, she 
rushed into the station in Atlanta, 
Georgia. Without noticing that she 
was in the white waiting room 
rather than in the shabby lobby “‘for 
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colored’”’ around the corner of the 
building, she strode up to the ticket 
window, slapped down two twenty- 
dollar bills, and demanded, “Give 
me a ticket and a lower berth to 
Washington, and do it quick.” 
The white ticket agent, cowed by 
her assured manner, passed out the 
tickets and change as fast as he 
could. As the huge black body 
swept on through the white lobby 
to the train, he turned shamefaced 
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to his fellows in the ticket booth 
and said: “Gee. Do you know? 
I believed she was colored!” 


It is as a Representative of the 
People that Mrs. Bethune thinks 
and acts. She knows she is a Public 
Institution, that in her own life she 
is a shining example of the growth 
of her people. And in her seventy 
work-filled years, devoted equally to 
faitle and prayer and sweat, she has 
been an able and tireless worker in 
the Negro’s cause. 


Another Othelle 


PAUL ROBESON’S appearance as Othello in New 
York recalls the career of his distinguished predecessor of 
the last century, the Negro tragedian Ira Aldridge. It was 
for his Shakespearean roles, and particularly for his Othello, 
that Aldridge became one of the celebrated actors of his 
time. His reputation was international. Aldridge’s per- 
formances were enthusiastically received in every major 
European city. He was decorated by the King of Prussia; 
he received the Order of Leopold from the Emperor of 
Austria; he was elected an honorary member of the Imperial 
Academy of Beaux Arts in St. Petersburg. In the annals of 
the nineteenth century theater there is no figure more arrest- 
ing. But in his native America the Negro artist was not 
only without honor but without even a stage. He could 
fulfil his genius only beyond our frontiers. Aldridge de- 
voted part of his European earnings to the struggle against 
the abomination of slavery and racist bigotry which had 
virtually forced him into exile. In 1867, at the time of his 
death in Lodz, he was planning to return to a liberated 
America. 


Samuel Sillen, New Masses 


if IF I WERE A NEGRO 


{ Power for change held by whites 
but change is cruelly slow 


Whites 


Written expressly for Negro Digest 
By Robert Kenny 


Attorney General of California 
Former President, National Lawyers Guild 


Yg F I WERE a Negro I suppose I should do very much the 


same things as my fellows are doing today. I would no 

doubt pick one of the current philosophies which guide col- 

ored people and would be subject to the usual doubt that 
the one I had picked was better than the others. 

I do not know that I can contribute much to a people who have 
been living with this problem all their lives. But I have always had 
a deep interest in this, and I have thought about it a lot. The con- 
clusion I have come to is that the re-education which is necessary 
must be applied primarily to white people, and secondarily to colored 

ple. 

By the rule of number, the activating power for change is in the 
white people, and they have been cruelly slow in making the change. 
Still, it is they who must make the change, and although it is a 
brutal thing to counsel patience to a people whose patience extends 
over three centuries, I cannot see how anything can be done without 
tempering all planning with that quality. Just remember how many 
people would willingly make capital out of impatience. But note 
that I do not believe that patience alone is sufficient. Far from it. 

I think Negroes should demand equality constantly, and not only 
by word. Calling for equality is the one least effective means. 
Equality should be demanded by proving in daily deed and accom- 
plishment, individually and in the aggregate that equality is your just 
desert. This many Negroes are doing. 

Unfortunately and unjustly Negroes are required to prove them- 
selves more than equals. But fortunately, many Negroes have done 
this and more will do it. 

Negroes should work for complete integration into the processes 
of democracy. This means labor affiliation, political affiliation, 
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absorption into the war effort, and whole-hearted participation in all 
the social streams that make the life of the community. I know too 
well that often this is denied to Negroes. But the willingness must 
never cease. People who are rejected—no matter how wrongfully— 
must ever stand ready to give, lest they be accused of being un- 
willing. 

Is this too much to ask? It is a great deal. It is almost too much. 
It demands more than human’ heroism and goodness to extend a 
willing hand in the face of constant rejections. But it can be done. 
It is being done. 


Negroes are proving themselves fine Americans and among our 
country’s most desirable citizens. And I am one of those who 
believe that the insane barriers that separate man from man will, 
before too long, go down once and for all, and that we will have a 
better country and a happier people for it. 


C0 


Fable Of & 


THE FABULOUS Jack and Heintz war plants in 
Cleveland, most talked about in the country, will not hire 
Negroes. The management contends that Negroes do not 
possess the skill to man the complex machinery, yet it 
takes women out of the kitchens for these very jobs. 
Negroes, they say, ate also prone to “jitterbug” to the 
music over the public-address system; there is no concern 
over whites who do the same thing. Nor does the company 
like to accept “too many” Jews. There are some among 
the associates and the management is particularly proud of 
two in the research department. But they say that most Jews 
are likely to become too inquisitive and then raise racial 
bogeys when fired. 

Arthur Hepner, New Republic 
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By Richard Burns 


No Kickee, No Chickee. In 
London, spread of color bars 
brought in by American troops has 
led Chinese restaurants to refuse 
service to Negro soldiers. 


Dixie Doodle. In Washington, 
the House of Representatives Res- 
taurant advertised for “white only” 
cafeteria workers in violation of the 
President's executive order against 
job discrimination. 

Babies With Tails. In India, 
native women refused to associate 
with Negro soldiers for a long time. 
Finally one broke the ice to ask the 
U. S. colored troops if Negroes had 
babies with tails. That was the 
story they got from white soldiers. 

No Holds Barred. 1n Hill- 
burn, N. Y., white townspeople 
formed an “Association for the Ad- 
vancement of White People’ in 
opposition to the NAACP which 
cracked Jim Crow in public schools 
in the town. 

Welcome To Our City. In 
Miami, all hotels refused to accom- 
modate colored Haiti President Elie 
Lescot. The State Department 
finally rented a private mansion to 
house the visitor. 

And Vice Versa. In Toronto, 
a Negro newspaperman was told by 
a colored secretary to Haiti Presi- 
dent Elie Lescot that he was not 
welcome at press conferences. White 
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reporters were greeted with open 
arms. 

Southern Chivalry. In Mobile, 
Ala., a soldier and his girl were 
arrested for sitting in front of white 
passengers in a city bus. A judge 
fined the girl $100. The soldier 
was turned over to military authori- 
ties who refused to penalize him. 

Women Bite Dog. In Atlanta, 
Ga., white women pleaded for nam- 
ing of Negro policemen, 

Dragnet. In Mobile, Ala., three 
colored ministers and a letter carrier 
were among hundreds arrested in 
a state work-or-fight campaign. No 
whites were arrested. 

Nuts To Nightingale. In 
Washington, the War Department 
announced a critical shortage of 
nurses and a drive to recruit 60,000 
this year—all Negro women 
barred. 

Lady In The Dark. In Patter- 
son Field, Ala., a Negro woman 
seeking a job was met by a colored 
personnel officer. She said angrily: 
“I want to see a white man.” 

Crime And Punishment. In 
New Orleans, a Negro was con- 
victed for the murder of another 
Negro for the first time in ten years. 

Club Crow. In New York, 
Negro patrons at the Club Zanzibar 
which features an all-colored floor 
show are relegated to a Jim Crow 
section. 


refined and primitive of art 


{ Katherine Dunham's dancing combines 


Anthropology jazz 


Condensed from New York Herald-Tribune 


By Irving Drutman 


OME Sundays ago an audi- 

S ence composed of solemn 

academicians and the more 

enlightened students of jazz 
gathered to witness a performance 
of Katherine Dunham and her com- 
pany of Negro dancers. The acade- 
micians had come for an instructive 
anthropological demonstration; the 
jazz scholars simply for two hours 
of sizzling rhythms. 

What they got was a varied pro- 
gram devoted to primitive religious 
rites, plantation dances and folk 
ballets, coupled with the rumba, the 
shimmie, boogie-woogie and jive. 
By the time the last curtain had 
fallen, both groups of customers 
felt they had had their money's 
worth. From the rave notices, it 
was evident that Miss Dunham's 
tropical revue was capable of being 
all things to all audiences. 

Over a luncheon table the other 
day, Miss Dunham was ruefully 
contemplating a theatrical future 
based solely on the “sizzling” por- 
tions of her art, which all the critics 
emphasized. “‘I’ll probably become 


known as the Sally Rand of the con- 
cert stage,”” she said. 

The regret in her voice was genu- 
ine, for her carefully planned and 
shrewdly executed dances are no 
superficial Broadway miscellany of 
unrelated movements. Each num- 
ber is based on years of study and 
research into both the primitive and 
sophisticated art expression of her 
race. Although many of her dances 
are full of humor and sly observa- 
tion, her approach to her work is 
serious. 

“It’s not purely authentic mate- 
rial,” she says, “but the feeling cer- 
tainly is. By that I mean that the 
conception of each dance is a thor- 
oughly accurate one, but the presen- 
tation is creative. I don’t believe in 
transplanting purely authentic mate- 
rial to an urban stage in its original 
form, because I feel that primitive 
and folk material is functional in 
the community it’s a part of. Its use 
in our theater should be purely 
derivative and creative.” 

Miss Dunham holds a degree 
from the University of Chicago, 
has been awarded Rosenwald and 
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Rockefeller Fellowships, which she 
utilized for a year and a half of 
field work in the West Indies, has 
lectured on her specialty, “An An- 
thropological Approach to the The- 
ater,” at Yale University and at 
U. C. L. A., and is the author of 
a book on the natives of Jamaica. 

In spite of these somber scholas- 
tic achievements, she has a keen eye 
for entertainment values, as evi- 
denced by her success not only on 
the concert stage but in Hollywood 
films and Broadway musicals and 
night clubs as well. 

A native of Chicago, Miss Dun- 
ham first became interested in 
dancing while she was in high 
school, when she joined a terpsi- 
chorean club. “We used to run 
around in veils,” she recalls, “and I 
was always very jealous of the girls 
who wore Russian boots and did the 
fancy dances.” 

When she got to the University 
of Chicago she worked in a public 
library and danced in her spare 
time. For the Chicago World's Fair 
she got together a group of one 
hundred and fifty dancers and put 
on a huge pageant, tracing the his- 
tory of the Negro peoples. She at- 
tracted enough attention to get an 
offer from the Chicago Opera to 
put on a Martinique ballet for Wil- 
liam Grant Still’s opera “La 


Guiablesse.”” She believes this was 
the first presentation of Negro bal- 
let in the theater. 


Her opera work won her a Rosen- 
wald Fellowship to continue her 
researches, and she spent the next 
eighteen months in the West Indies, 
living mostly in peasant communi- 
ties and trying to worm her way 
into the confidence of the local 
priests and natives. 


In Trinidad, she recalls, she was 
finally allowed to witness an ances- 
tor worship ritual, but when they 
caught her trying to photograph the 
rite they were furious and made her 
get out. 


When she had spent the money 
from the Rosenwald Fellowship she 
was awarded another by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. At that time she 
thought she would have to spend 
the rest of her life living on fellow- 
ships, but she was extracted from 
that fate by an offer from the Fed- 
eral Theater in Chicago to stage 
and appear in a Martinique ballet, 
“L’Agya,” which was a great suc- 
cess and ran for four months. 

Since her work in “Cabin in the 
Sky” and in Hollywood she has had 
many offers to appear in Broadway 
musicals but she is determined to 
wait for the right one. 

“I’m interested in the more 
legitimate side of the theater,” she 
says. “I want to act. I suppose I’m 
getting like all dancers and all bur- 
lesque queens—you know, sooner 
or later, they all want to do ‘Rain.’ ” 
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A Christmas Gift For Two Fronts 


oy Whether it’s for a friend or relative at home or abroad—in 

yy ] the service or out—you will be giving a warmly appreciated gift 

when you send Necro Dicest for Christmas. Here in con- 

densed, easy-to-read, handy pocket size for convenience in a fox: 

hole or in a street car is an ideal wartime Christmas remembrance—a 

monthly reminder of peace and good will to men of all colors. On the 

home and war fronts, Necro DicEst will bring the most entertaining, 
stimulating and fascinating reading of the coming year. 


Enthusiastic letters from readers across the nation and on the far-flung 
battlefronts tell what a perfect gift Necro Dicgst is. 


Home Folks Say: 


“I like Negro Digest. I read it 
from cover to cover.” 
Bishop R. R. Wright, Jr. 
AME Church 


“Negro Digest is one of the best 
pieces of literature in circulation to- 
day.” 


Soldiers Say: 


“Negro Digest is a corker. When 
I go over I intend to give Hitler a 
copy.” 
Major Raymond Watkins 
Camp Butner, N. C. 


“It takes articles like yours to keep 
our morale strong and makes the 
vision we dream come true.” 

Sgt. James Chinn 
Syracuse, N. Y., Air Base 


Dr. D. V. Jemison 
President, National Baptist 
Convention, Inc. 


“I am reading Negro Digest with 
a great deal of interest and admira- 
tion.” 


“I find nothing better to read than 
Negro Digest.” 
Charles Gillespie, $2/c 
Great Lakes, Ill. 


Mary McCleod Bethune 


“Negro Digest is an extremely 
useful magazine.” 
“Your magazine is a God-send.” S. I. Hayakawa 
Charles McLeod, Jr. 


Camp Stewart, Ga. 


“The format is excellent and it 
ranks with the best of similar white 
publications.” 


“Your magazine renders invaluable Chrystal Bird Fauset 


assistance to the men in the armed 
forces.” 
Herman D. Stallings, $2/c 
Great Lakes, Ill. 


DO YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING AT EASE BY MAIL 


We will wrap the first gift copy in a neat package, deliver it and 
send a Christmas card inscribed with your name announcing your gift. 


“Negro Digest is an excellent mag’ 
azine.” 


Jessie Daniel Ames 


Reduced Rates For Gifts 


For the FIRST one-year subscription (your own 
renewal, your new subscription, or a single gift) 


t only $3.00 

- For each ADDITIONAL one-year subscription 
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per year. 

g No charge for postage to any part of the world. 


The regular price of the Negro Digest is $3.00 a year. 
Thus you save 50 cents on each appITIONAL subscription 
over the first. The reduced rates above are available 
only during the Christmas season—from now until 
January 15. 

If you are not already a subscriber, you can save money by including your own subscription now with 
your Christmas Gift Orders. If you are a subscriber, and include your own renewal with Gift Orders, your 
new subscription will automatically begin as the old one ends. But the reduced Christmas rates apply 
whether or not your own subscription is included with Gift Orders. 
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A one year subscription 
to *NEGRO DIGEST’ is 
presented to you by ~ 


Sith 


An Attractive Christmas Card 
With Each Subscription 


An attractive Christmas 
greeting card will be sent 
along with the first gift issue. 
The card inscribed with the 
sender’s name will come in- 
side the gayly wrapped pack- 
age that will look handsome 
beneath the Christmas tree. 


Jhe magazine will be timed to arrive 
just before the holidays 
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{ A Texas lad kayos two Zeros 
and the censor too 


waii at the Naval Air Sta- 

tion, his ebony face shining 

as he scurried from table to 
table in the mess hall. 

He was one of the mess boys that 
“Fighting Squadron had 
brought from the States. He came 
from 'way down in Texas, near the 
5 Gulf, and his voice was soft and 
pleasant. He was a favorite with 
the whole Squadron. 

When we were embarked on 
board a certain now-famous aircraft 
carrier, all our mess attendants were 
transferred to the ship’s company, 
in accordance with regulations. Bar- 
ton was heartbroken at being listed 
as one of the crew rather than one 
of the Squadron, but found some 
cheer in the skipper’s promise to 
get him back on the Squadron’s 
rolls as soon as we left the carrier. 

We hadn't been at sea long be- 
fore Barton ran into another diffi- 
culty. As a member of the ship’s 
crew, he ordinarily would have 
brought his mail to the ship’s cen- 
sors rather than the Squadron's. 
But his writing was something to 


9g FIRST saw Barton in Ha- 


Mess Boy Of Squadron X 


Condensed from This Week 


By Lt. F. T. Greene, U. S. N. R. 


baffle a more patient man than the 
average ship’s censor, and I wasn’t 
surprised when Barton came in one 
morning to the Squadron office, cap 
in hand, with one of his usual fan- 
tastic scrawls to his wife. 

“Mr. Greene,” he said, grinning, 
“the Ship's Division Censor, he told 
me less’n I could write better, I 
couldn’t write more’n two pages to 
my wife and not as often as I likes 
to write her. He said he couldn't 
pass my last one nohow, ‘cause he 
couldn’t read no part of it.” 

I sighed and accepted the letter. 
After that he came around regularly 
with several pages headed “Dear 
Azalea,” which I trustingly stamped 
“Passed by Naval Censor.” Each 
time, I'd say to him, ‘‘See here, Bar- 
ton, if you can’t learn to write bet- 
ter I'll have to stop censoring your 
mail.” He'd say, “Yes-sir!” But 
his writing only got a little worse, 
and his grin a little broader. 

There came a time when I had 
other things to think about besides 
a mess boy’s illegible mail. Our 
carrier had arrived in a certain area 
of the South Pacific, and we were 
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anticipating a visit from the Jap air 
force from day to day. When Gen- 
eral Quarters sounded one bright 
morning we didn’t have to be told 
what was coming. We jumped to 
our battle stations. 


For the next hour, during alter- 
nate sunbursts and rain squalls, we 
all put in a busy time. I was at my 
station below decks, and it wasn’t 
till after the third dive-bombing 
attack had been repulsed that I got 
a chance to go topside, and have a 
look around the flight deck. 


Most of the light AA guns on 
the catwalks had at least one mess 
boy clearing away empty cartridge 
cases and stacking fresh ammuni- 
tion. And there was Barton, down 
on the portside catwalk, his helmet 
on the back of his head, his grin 
wider than ever. 


As I watched, he stopped stack- 
ing ammunition, and thrust his 
shoulders into the curved shoulder 
bars of the AA gun rest, fastening 
the back belt behind him. Two 
pharmacist’s mates were carrying 
away the wounded Marine who had 
been serving that gun, and Barton 
was taking over his ‘post. 


He looked as cool as any of the 
Marines around him—and they’re 
the coolest guys on earth. 


A thousand yards off, several 
patches of smoke marked the final 
resting place of Jap planes that had 
come too close to our barrage, and 
Barton waved a hand in their direc- 


tion. 


December 


“Doin’ pretty good, ain’t we, 
sir?” he called to me. 

I agreed we were doing O.K. 

Just then the awesome loud- 
speaker voice from the “island,” 
deep and mechanical, boomed out: 
“All hands not on the guns, take 


over!” 


I looked up, and at first couldfi’t 
see anything. Then I made out a 
half-dozen or so tiny black dots, 
rapidly growing bigger. The heavy, 
long-range AA guns were already 
opening up with a steady wham- 
wham, and in a few moments I 
could make out the planes’ sil- 
houettes. Barton and the other 
catwalk gunners were leaning back 
in their harnesses, aiming through 
their sights and bracing themselves 
for the shock. 

Then the order came: ‘“Milli- 
meters, commence firing!” And 
hell really did break loose. A solid, 
blinding wave of noise rolled across 
the deck—so many reports they were 
blended in one unbroken, high- 
pitched roar. 

By this time I could see the 
planes clearly, including the pro- 
tuberance underneath each that I 
knew was a 1,000-pound bomb. 
They were nearly ready to let go 
with their machine guns, too, so I 
decided it was a good time to obey 
the previous order, and dived for 
cover. 

Through the narrow range of 
vision the protective steel overhead 
left me, I could still see Barton, his 
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helmet fallen off, his whole body 
chattering with the recoil of his gun. 
I couldn’t hear the Jap machine 
guns over the roar, but I could see 
their bullets splinter up the flight 
deck. 


Then a dull, muffled thud reached 
me—it seemed to lift the whole 
20,000-ton ship right into the air, 
and then set her down again safely. 
The bomb had struck close by in the 
water off to port. Three more 
missed, one near enough to lift the 
ship up again, the others out of my 
sight. And suddenly, as swiftly as 
it began, it was all over. 


Off to starboard two new black 
puffs of smoke floated, and a little 
closer to port there were two more. 
And up on the catwalk, Barton 
slowly raised a hand and wiped the 
sweat from his face, and the smile 
reappeared there. It was a smile 
worth coming a long way to see— 
because Barton had got two of the 
Jap dive bombers himself, as was 
certified later by official credit. 


It was a few days after that 
battle that we had an official pho- 
tograph taken of the Squadron on 
the flight deck. Though Barton 
was still listed as a crew member, 
not a Squadron member, we saw to 
it that he was in the picture, his 
clean white cap matching the bril- 
liance of his teeth. Back of the 
Squadron was our banner, a huge 
canvas with the Squadron insignia 


on it and the markings for 43 Jap 
planes destroyed in battle. 


That night I had a stack of mail 
to go over when Barton came in 
with his copy of the Squadron pic- 
ture and a letter to Azalea. 

“Mr. Greene,” he said as he 
handed it to me, “this time you can 
read my letter to Azalea ‘cause I 
got me one of the yeomen to type 
it out.” 

Never having been able to de- 
cipher his mail before, I felt almost 
embarrassed to read the letter. It 
ran about as follows: 


“Dear Azalea: I have sent a pic- 
ture of the Squadron, with the 
names of all written on the back. 
It’s the best Fighter Squadron there 
is, and the Fighter Squadrons are 
the best in the Navy, so that makes 
it pretty good. Those 43 Jap flags 
are all the Squadron has shot down 
so far, but I reckon there will be 
lots more soon. I wouldn’t ever 
say so to anybody except you, but I 
sure wish we could put 2 more flags 
on for the 2 planes I shot down, on 
account of the Squadron really got 
45 counting mine. Anyway, Azalea, 
I wanted you to know that a little 
colored boy from down in Texas 
got a chance to do his bit, for which 
I am mighty glad.” 

I was mighty glad too. In fact, 
there was a lump in my throat as I 
stamped the envelope, “Passed by 
Naval Censor.” 
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POTENT PROSE ; 


I don’t think a man should get a 
medal just because he recognizes the 
legal rights of another man. If I 
were to denounce segregation it 
would be like saying, “I don’t beat 
my wife.” 

Mayor Fiorella LaGuardia 


Just as the Nazis’ day of reckon- 
ing is at hand and just as the trum- 
pets of retribution are even now 
assailing their ears, so is the 
vicious doctrine of racism ultimately 
doomed to die throughout the 


world. 
Bishop Bernard J]. Sheil 


As long as we are treated as 
second-class citizens, America will 
be a second-class democracy. 

Rev. A. Clayton Powell 


If colored people are denied one 
bit of freedom—one bit of democ- 
racy, I have been denied that bit of 
freedom—that bit of democracy. 

John P. Lewis, Editor of PM 


No nation has the God-given 
right to exploit other nations; no 
race has the God-given right to 
exploit other races. 

Vice-President Henry A. Wallace 


I do not consider myself white, 
colored, or anything at all. I am a 
human being, and regard people as 
individuals. 


Pearl Buck 


The fate of white Americans to- 
day, tomorrow, and for years to 
come, is linked with the fate of 


Negroes. 
George Chester Morse 


The test of democracy is not the 
rule of the majority—even Hitler 
may get a majority. The test of 
democracy is the treatment of mi- 


norities. 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 


There is only one significant su- 
periority in the world. That is 
mental superiority, and it is found 
in the individual, not the race. In- 
tellect has no identifying color. It 
is neither black, nor brown, nor 
yellow, nor red—nor white! 

Downbeat 


It would be the emptiest mockery 
to declare on one hand that we are 
fighting to establish democracy all 
over the world, and on the other 
hand to deny it to millions of our 
brothers whose skin happens to be 
black. 


Ferdinand Smith, Secretary, CIO 
National Maritime Union 


If we cannot change our atti- 
tude about race, we are going to 
bring upon the heads of our chil- 
dren . . . a cataclysm. 

Rep. Frances Bolton of Ohio 


{ Did Sergeant Walrond 
die in vain over Germany? 


Cale Of Empire 


Condensed from London Sunday Pictorial 


By Geoffrey Carr 


OME 43 out of every fifty 

people inhabiting the Brit- 

ish Empire are colored. 

Only 70,000,000 out of the 
vast empire population of 500,- 
000,000 are white. 

To the old Empire builders these 
colored races were the hewers of 
wood and the drawers of water. 
That isn’t true any more. 

Every year we are educating 
more and more colored people in 
the Empire. They are learning to 
live as we live, to want the same 
things as us and—yes, they have 
learned to believe in democracy. 

Is that the Empire’s policy? 
Does the Empire really believe in 
admitting the colored races to com- 
plete equality in the administration 
and economic life of the Domin- 
ions and Colonies? 

Two incidents have just hap- 
pened to raise the problem from 
the level of an interesting debate 
to that of a burning issue. 

One of them was the order 
given to a West Indian cricketer, 
Larry Constantine, to leave a West 


End hotel. The other is an even 
more poignant story. 

Arthur Walrond was an edu- 
cated colored man in the West 
Indies when this war came. He 
had built himself a promising ca- 
reer as a journalist and he could 
handle the English language well. 

He was thrilled by the Empire 
idea, so much so that when he 
heard Britain was in danger he 
threw up his job and came over 
here to fight for it—in the RAF. 
He became Sergeant Walrond, the 
wireless operator and air gunner of 
a Stirling bomber. 

This devoted son of the Empire 
has set down in his own words 
what happened to him on the 
night of June 23 last. He did it 
in a letter to Oliver Stanley, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
the member of the Government 
who is responsible for the welfare 
of Empire citizens in the West 
Indies. 

Sergeant Walrond described how 
with the other members of his 
crew—all, of course, white men— 
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he went to a dance at Bury St. Ed- 
munds, in Suffolk. 

There, he says, he asked a young 
woman for a dance. 

“A sergeant—an American sol- 
dier—promptly ordered her not to 
dance. Despite this, and obviously 
intending to ignore the instruction, 
she moved towards the dance floor, 
when the same soldier attacked me 
with both fists, followed by further 
assaults from his friend.” 

There was then a rumpus, the 
result of which was that the Amer- 
icans were put under arrest. But 
this did not satisfy Sergeant Wal- 
rond, for he had had a similar ex- 
perience at Preston, in Lancashire 
where he was assaulted by a British 
Army officer. 

Instead he wrote to Mr. Oliver 
Stanley: “I do not intend that this 
sort of treatment and behavior 
should continue. In normal life, 
both in this country and out of it, 
I undergo enough distress by the 
silent, subtle social and obviously 
racial prejudice from people of 
British nationality both in and out 
of the Services. 

“To the most casual observer 
who is prepared to face the truth, 
these facts must be quite glaring, 
but it is most common on the men- 
tion of the existing state of affairs 
to be told: ‘It’s your imagination.’ 

“That can hardly be possible 
when of the 50,000 or more colored 
people in this country — most of 
whom are in the Services — each 


December 


one suffers from this rare form of 
imagination. 

“I came to this country as a vol- 
unteer for air crew duties under the 
protection of the British Govern. 
ment, and I demand as far as is 
humanly possible that I get that 
protection and its corresponding 
consideration. 

“Is it fair, is it just, to ask me to 
risk my life nightly over enemy ter- 
ritory when, behind me, I have left 
something as treacherous to human- 
ity as any ‘ism’? 

“I desire very strongly to inter- 
view the authority concerned at the 
Colonial Office, and with this in 
view have asked and been granted 
permission by my commanding offi- 
cer to obtain the necessary leave 
from my duties when the occasion 
arises.” 

Sergeant Walrond wrote that let- 
ter on June 29. That evening he 
went out in his bomber on a raid 
over Germany. And Sergeant Wal- 
rond never returned. He gave his 
life for the cause in which he be- 
lieved, the cause of the British Em- 
pire. 

Now there is no use denying that 
Walrond was right. To thousands 
of people in this country a man of 
color is a person apart— an in- 
ferior being who has no right to 
expect equality of treatment. 

The British Empire, which has 
430 millions of colored people, has 
to make up its mind right away 
whether they are to be its associates 
in the work ahead, serving the 
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cause in terms of equal partnership, 
or whether they are to remain the 
hewers of wood and the drawers of 
water in this fellowship. 

If Sergeant Walrond was consid- 
ered good enough to be asked to 
come over there and give his life 
in the cause of freedom and democ- 
racy, he was entitled to expect that 
Britain should regard him as a 
brother in the common struggle. 

Conversely, if in its wisdom, the 
Government considers that the time 
has not yet arrived when the col- 
ored population can share equality 
with the white races, then she must 
not expect these citizens of the 
Empire to risk their lives in a cause 
that has for them, no real meaning. 

To all other war aims we should 
add another—in clear and unequiv- 
ocal language. That the aim of 
the British Empire is self-govern- 
ment for its component parts and 


that, from now on, it will be our 
intention to develop each Dominion 
and colony economically on the 
basis of equal opportunity for white 
man and colored. 


Such a plan could not be com- 
pleted in a year or even ten years. 
There would have to be wider edu- 
cation for the natives, and those 
facilities could not be given over- 
night. But by breaking down the 
barrier to advancement for the col- 
ored people we should be well on 
the way to breaking down color 
prejudice itself. 


If we could convince these 430,- 
000,000 people that we were hon- 
estly concerned with their welfare, 
and that the color bar had no place 
in our legislation, then the British 
Empire would become a rejuve- 
nated factor in world politics—and 
Sergeant Walrond will not have 
died in vain. 


Shp Of The Lip 


A BUSINESS MAN employs two Negroes to work 
on his garden, which he personally oversees. One morning 


Sam did not appear. 


“Where is Sam, George?” he asked. 

“In the hospital, Sir.” 

“In the hospital? Why, how did that happen?” 

“Well, Sam he’s been telling me every morning for ten 
days he’s going to lick his wife ‘cause of her nagging.” 


“Well?” 


“Well, yesterday she overheard him, that’s all.” 


Jerry Brooks 
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TWO KP’s were laboriously 
trundling a steaming kettle from 
the kitchen. A colonel stopped 
them. “Get me a ladle,” he com- 
manded. 

One of the KP’s brought the col- 
onel a ladle at once. He tasted. 

“Do you call that soup?” he 
roared. 

“No, Sir,” came the instant an- 
swer, “we call that dishwater.” 

Ft. MacArthur Alert 

ACCOMPANIED by a Negro 
driver, an American major in a mo- 
tor vehicle was stopped by the 
sentry on guard at a cross-roads. 

“Who goes there?” 

“One American major, a one-ton 
truck of fertilizer, and one buck- 
private.” 

They were allowed to proceed, 
but at every cross-roads they went 
through the same formula. 

After a time the driver asked if 
they were likely to be stopped again. 

“I guess so,” replied the major. 

“Well, major,” said the private, 
“the next time we are stopped 
would you mind giving me priority 
over the fertilizer?” 

Tatler and Bystander 
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A GIRL turned up at work the 
other day wearing two officer's sil- 
ver bars pinned to her sweater. One 
of her office mates asked, “Is your 
boy friend a captain?” “Goodness, 
no,” she said. ‘Two lieutenants.” 
New Yorker 


DURING a battle a general of a 
colored regiment noticed one of his 
dusky men seemed to be devoted to 
him and followed him everywhere. 
At length he remarked, “Well, my 
man, you have stuck by me well 
during this engagement.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the soldier. “My 
old mama back in Alabama told me 
to stick with the generals and I'd 
never get hurt.” Gertrude Jones 

TWO NEGRO GIRLS _ were 
watching a shipload of Negro sol- 
diers depart for places unknown. 

“Ain't it a shame,” mourned one 
of them, “that those handsome sol- 
diers have to go way off to Africa 
or somewhere. What will they ever 
do there?” 

“What will they do,” came the 
rejoinder. ‘‘Have you ever had a 
date with a soldier?” Ssanley Smith 


ISTHE 
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A YOUNG Negro second lieu- 
tenant just out of officers’ candidate 
school was assigned to a detachment 
of veteran soldiers. He was rather 
short and appeared somewhat awk- 
ward before his men and when he 
first reviewed his company a deep 
voice from the rear boomed, “And 
a little child shall lead them.” The 
entire company broke into laughter. 

The youthful lieutenant seemed 
undisturbed and completed the busi- 
ness of the day. Next day a notice 
appeared on the bulletin board: 
“Company A will take a 25 mile 
hike today with full packs. And a 
little child shall lead them .. . on 
a damned big horse.” 

Jerome Matthews 


WHEN the general inspected 
an artillery outfit of colored sol- 
diers in Africa, he was struck by 
the snappy neatness and soldiery 
bearing of one particular member 
of a gun team. 

“What are your duties, soldier?” 
queried the commander. 

“I’m the tender to the Swashung 
Kans,” the soldier replied. 

“And what's that?” the general 
asked. 


“Why I just open the little door 
in the back of the gun and Jack 
here throws a shell in and the cor- 
poral pulls the lonyard.” 

“And then what do you do?” 

“We just drop back and say: 
‘Hitler, count your soldiers.’ ”” 
David Nealy 
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IN CAMP a group of Negro sol- 
diers were awaiting imminent trans- 
fer to the fighting front. In the 
dusk one of the soldiers called out 
to a khaki clad figure only dimly 
seen, ‘Hey, buddy, gotta match?” 


A lighted match was forthcom- 
ing, and by its light, as he started to 
thank the other for the courtesy, the 
private was horrified to see the 
markings of a general. 


“I beg your pardon, sir,” he said, 
saluting smartly, ‘I didn’t see that 
you were a general.” 


“That’s all right, son,” said the 
general. ‘Just thank God I wasn’t 
a second lieutenant.” 

Thesaurus of Anecdotes 


A NEGRO SAILOR was asked 
after his return from a leave what 
he had done with all his money. 
He replied: “Part went for liquor 
and part for women. The rest I 
spent foolishly.” 

Mack Baldwin 


ON HIS RETURN to a U. S. 
hospital from the North African 
front, a wounded Negro soldier 
with his head swathed in bandages 
was asked by a naive volunteer 
nurse’s aid: “Are you wounded in 
the head?” 

“No, Ma’am,” he replied feebly, 
“I was shot in the foot and the 
bandages slipped up.” 


Jack Tanner 
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Black a han Hale's 
MAN OF THE MONTH } 
Condensed from Saturday Evening Post 
By Joseph Driscoll 


to the big enemy naval base at Truk, the Jap occupiers 

decided to kill the paramount chief of the native tribes 

as an object lesson. The idea was to terrorize the lesser 
chiefs into co-operating in the spreading of the Tokyo brand of 
enlightenment in these parts. 

The paramount chief, a fine specimen of Kanaka manhood, 
was led to a clearing in the jungle and shoved before a chopping 
block. Alongside the block was a newly dug grave. Around the 
rim of the clearing stood the subchiefs, their dark faces impassive. 
Their eyes were on the paramount chief, who stood, utterly 
fearless, his arms folded, his composure icy. 

He didn’t change expression as the Japanese commander, a 
round-bellied little man, read his death sentence and then chat- 
tered a diatribe against the English, who, he said, were weak 
and decadent, and the Americans, who were even worse. The 
paramount chief didn’t move a facial muscle. 

But when the ranting was over and the headsman stepped into 
position, the paramount chief finally spoke. His words, uttered 
in pidgin English, certainly deserve to be carved alongside the 
final words attributed to Nathan Hale. “Me glad die ‘long 
white man,” he said in pidgin English. Then he knelt and 
bowed his head over the block, and the blow fell. 

All this was incomprehensible to the Japanese, who were vastly 
disappointed when the lesser chiefs returned to their thatched-hut 
villages impressed less by Jap power than by their own headman’s 
willingness to die in the white man’s cause. Of course, it is 
incomprehensible to anyone who does not understand that these 
Kanakas are men of good will and, like all men of the type, do 
not take well to oppression. 
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O N BOUGAINVILLE, which lies on the northward road 


{ Both races take friction 


along on migration from South 


Wl Race Reots Go West? 


Condensed from Chicago Sun 


By Horace Cayton 


ORLD WAR I witnessed 
W): migration of over one 

million Negroes from the 

South to urban areas of the 
North. 

Such Middle Western cities as 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and To- 
ledo and Eastern cities such as New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Washington, experienced a growth 
of their colored population by as 
much as 100 per cent. This move- 
ment of Southern Negroes to Mid- 
dle Western and Eastern cities, 
which has continued since World 
War I, has been accentuated by the 
present war. 

Probably not as great from the 
point of view of numbers, but dra- 
matic and important, is a similar 
migration which is now taking place 
on the West Coast. Its cause is 
evident in the enormous expansion 


HORACE CAYTON is a well-known 
social worker and author. He is di- 
tector of the Parkway Community 


House in Chicago and frequently writes 
for liberal magazines on the Negro. He 
writes a weekly column in the Pitts- 
burgh Courier, 


of the aircraft and ship-building in- 
dustries, 

The migration of large numbers 
of Negroes to the West Coast pre- 
sents an altogether different prob- 
lem from the present migration to 
the large Eastern and Middle West 
cities. 

On the West Coast there are, for 
the most part, no segregated Negro 
areas which can absorb numbers of 
Negro migrants. Any increase in 
population, especially in substantial 
numbers, immediately creates the 
problem of housing. In these cities 
of the West where the race relations 
patterns have been very liberal be- 
cause the problem has been very 
small, tension and friction have de- 
veloped on a scale which the West 
has never before experienced. 

To the casual observer it is obvi- 
ous that a new race relations pattern 
is being established. It is obvious 
also that the Negro problem, which 
was at one time confined almost 
solely to the South, has rapidly be- 
come a national problem by the re- 
distribution of the black people to 
the urban centers of the Middle 
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West and East, and now throughout 
the Pacific Coast. 


As late as 1890 over 90 per cent 
of all Negroes were to be found in 
the South. In 1930 79 per cent of 
the colored population was in the 
South and by 1940, 78 per cent. 
Since 1940 migration from the 
South to the North and the West 
has proceeded at an astounding rate. 

Negro migration to the West pre- 
vious to the present war was at a 
relatively slow rate. In 1900 there 
were only 30,000 Negroes in the 
Western states of Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, Washington, Oregon 
and California. 


By 1940 that number had in- 
creased to over 170,000. Since 1940 
a conservative estimate would be 
that that population has increased 
nearly 100 per cent. 


By far the largest concentration 
is in California, especially in the 
Bay area, including San Francisco 
and Oakland, and in the city of Los 
Angeles. The Negro population of 
California has increased from 11,000 
in 1900 to 124,000 in 1940 and, 
the War Manpower Commission 
estimates, to 200,000 in 1943, 

San Francisco has never had a 
large Negro population. A few years 
ago there were fewer than 6,000 
Negroes in the city. Now there are 
between 15,000 and 20,000. 

Further, most of the Negro mi- 
grants have settled in the area where 
the Japanese lived before they were 
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evacuated to internment camps, that 
is, along Sutter Street. 

This area is terribly overcrowded 
and though all the Negroes living 
under these substandard conditions 
are making extremely good salaries, 
it is extremely difficult for them to 
find homes in any other section of 
the city. 

Tensions in race relations on the 
Pacific Coast arise not only out of 
the influx of Southern Negroes. 

There has been just as large a 
migration, if not larger, of Southern 
whites. Four factors operate to 
make the residents of these West 
Coast cities jittery about race rela- 
tions. 

Southern Negroes who have ex- 
perienced a taste of freedom for the 
first time are aggressive in their 
attitude toward whites. 
whites who have gone to the West, 
in many cases, feel that it is neces- 
sary to inform Northern whites 
about the manner in which they 
feel the Negro should be treated 
and to demonstrate this by direct 
action. 

Many of them are also anxious to 
impress upon Negroes, both South- 
ern and Northern, that they intend 
to keep them in their place. 

The older Negro residents of 
these areas, usually well established 
and respected citizens in the com- 
munity, resent both the Southern 
whites and the Southern Negroes. 

The Southern whites they resent 
because they are introducing, or at- 
tempting to introduce, a pattern of 
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race relations which the Northern 
Negro residents have never experi- 
enced. They are resentful against 
the Southern Negro migrant because 
he is often uncouth, and they hold 
him responsible for the increase in 
racial prejudice. 

The older white residents of San 
Francisco are appalled by the new 
aggressiveness of all Negroes that 
they meet, the friction between 
Southern whites and Negroes, espe- 
cially Southern Negroes, and by the 
mere fact of the presence of a large 
Negro population which they have 
not seen before. 

The accommodation which will 
take place between Negroes and 
whites on the Pacific Coast will un- 
doubtedly be different from that 
which existed before the war. There 
is a high degree of probability that 
the same type of residential segre- 
gation, prejudice in public places, 
and to an extent, limitation of job 
opportunities, will characterize the 
West as it does the cities of the 
Middle West and the East. 

Because there has been a liberal- 
ity toward the Negro in that section 
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which is not as true of any other 
section of the country, it is very pos- 
sible that a different pattern of race 
relations might be worked out. 


This depends largely upon how 
intelligently members of the com- 
munity can plan, how much they 
can use the experience of Middle 
Western and Eastern cities in ad- 
justing their racial problems. 


Without such planning, there is 
no doubt that a series of riots will 
sweep the West as it did the Middle 
West during and after the first 
World War. 

The great advantage that the 
West has in working out amicable 
race relations is the experience 
which it can draw on from other 
sections of the country that have had 
large Negro migration. There is 
also the tradition of liberality which 
characterized our Western frontier. 


If there was ever a time and an 
opportunity to employ what we have 
learned in social planning for racial 
adjustment, it is present in the com- 
plex and paradoxical situation of 
our West Coast. 


Shea CA The Wrong be! 


A PULLMAN PORTER who had started out on an 
all-night run had his trip cancelled. Returning home unex- 
pectedly, he took a look around the house, then took out 
his razor and stropped it vigorously. 

“What you doing, Sam?” asked his wife. 
“If them shoes sticking out from under the bed ain’t 
got no feet in them, I’m gonna shave.” 


Fort Niagara Drum 
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As long as Northern states allow 
white and colored children to at- 
tend the same schools, the same 
churches and the same eating places, 
they will always have trouble be- 
tween the races... . We intend to 
treat the Negro fairly, but we ex- 
pect him to keep his place, and 
this can be done only through seg- 
regation. 

Gov. Olin D. Johnston of S. Carolina 


We refer frequently to the neces- 
sity of maintaining the supremacy 
of the white race. And right in our 
own country, although the birth 
rate of the colored people is mount- 
ing more rapidly than that of the 
whites, no attention whatsoever is 
given to this tendency which, if 
continued, would surely and defi- 
nitely wipe out white supremacy. 

Bernarr Macfadden 


Some radicals, many Communists 
and many others advocate inter- 
marriage so that the colored race 
can be assimilated into one social 
life so that they can no longer be 
the cause of race riots. 


Dr. Walter A. Maier, 
Lutheran Hour radio speaker 


The clamor about the lack of 
Harlem playgrounds being the 
main cause of Harlem hoodlumism 
is the bunk. 


New York World-Telegram 


They (communistic Jews) have 
caused the deaths of many good 
Negroes who never would have got 
into trouble if they had been left 
alone, as well as the deaths of many 
good white people, including many 
innocent, unprotected white girls, 
who have been raped and mur. 
dered by vicious Negroes, who have 
been encouraged by these alien- 
minded Communists to commit 
such crimes. 


Rep. John Rankin of 
Mississippi 


FREE — CHILDREN’S DAY: 
GREENSBORO FAIR 
All white school children of 
Greensboro City Schools will be 
admitted at the Main Gate upon 
payment of 3c Federal Tax, Tues- 
day, October 5, up to 7 P. M. 


Announcement in The Greensboro 
(N. C.) Daily News 


I never stopped to realize why 
I liked some of the “Nigras’’ who 
worked for me. I always did like 
some of them. It’s just typical of 
the South—we like the colored peo- 
ple. We get a “Nigra” for stealing 
a hog and we sort of let him go. 
We sympathize with him. Oh, of 
course, I mean if it’s all colored. 
If it’s white it’s different. 
Sen. Hattie Caraway of Arkansas 
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{ Hazel Scott started piano 
pounding at three 


High P. riesless Of Harmony 


Condensed from Band Leaders 


swing classicist, is also the 
story of Hazel’s mother. Mrs. 
Scott was not only mother, 
teacher and guide—she had a band. 

In 1933 when Hazel was thir- 
teen years old, this program an- 
nouncement informed the public 
what to expect from the Scott 
family: 

“Recital and dance—Mrs. Alma 
Long Scott presents her thirteen- 
year-old daughter, little Miss Hazel 
Scott, child wonder pianist, Friday 
evening, November 24, 1933, at 
the Alhambra Ballroom. 

“Little Hazel started playing the 
piano at the age of three. She re- 
ceived her musical training from 
her mother until recently, when she 
became a pupil of Margaret Ken- 
netly Upshur. She has been before 
the public since the age of five. 

“Little Hazel is versatile. She 
sings, dances and plays the cornet ; 
is as fine a player of jazz as of the 
classics. She is a dancing pupil of 
Mabel Laws Horsey’s Dancing 
Studio. She composed several mel- 
odies, among them ‘Black and 
White Rhapsody’ and ‘Why Don’t 
You Come Back to Me?’ 


xi STORY of Hazel Scott, 


“She is a member of the Friends 
Amusement Guild and a featured 
artist with the Monarch Symphonic 
Band. She has broadcast a number 
of times. Rita Burgess Gould, of 
the Barbizon Plaza, says ‘She is a 
child wonder and has a remarkable 
talent’.” 

That was Miss Scott at thirteen. 
At twenty-three she is just the same 
—only more and better—in her 
own particular field. Experts not 
only name her better, but BEST. 

One of the few British-born col- 
ored stars to have achieved interna- 
tional prominence, Hazel was born 
in Trinidad, and spent her fourth 
birthday aboard the ship that was 
bringing her to this country in 
1924. 

At the tender age of eight, Miss 
Hazel was a candidate for a schol- 
atship at the Juilliard School, under 
the sponsorship of a professor who 
had heard her play and was so im- 
pressed that he volunteered his 
help. The plan did not then ma- 
ture, however, as the authorities 
thought the candidate too young. 
Later on Hazel did study at the 
school, and she returns in under- 
graduate earnestness when special 
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piano recitals are featured there. 

Then, one day in 1936, a friend 
dared her to take her chances on 
an audition with the Mutual Broad- 
casting System. Ninety-seven other 
aspirants gave up when they were 
defeated after a brilliant perfor- 
mance by Hazel Scott. Hazel 
walked out with a contract for six 
months of sustaining programs 
clutched in her fist. 


By this time, too, the future 
“High Priestess of Harmony” had 
started in the night club field, 
where eventually her, talents were 
to find their fullest expression. 
Mama also came along. 


“I'd stay at the club until 3 
A.M.,” recalls Hazel, “then Mama 
would take me home and I'd sleep 
until 8. I'd just have time to bathe 
and drink a cup of coffee, then I'd 
dash to school. I'd come home at 
3 P.M. and sleep until 8, then I'd 
go to the night club. I didn’t mind, 
but some of my teachers used to 
get awfully angry when I didn’t 
get my homework done.” 


About this time Hazel began to 


Man Wanted 
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develop that swinging of the rev- 
ered classics which just about 
started a civil war in the Scott 
family. Hazel would play classical 
selections for her program with 
Mutual, ostensibly straight, but 
somehow she developed a habit of 
beating out unorthodox rhythms 
with her foot. Soon these touches 
began to appear in her playing. 

Then came the incident which 
proved to be the most significant in 
a life crammed with vital points. 
Cafe Society, Greenwich Village 
home of boogie-woogie and blues, 
had engaged a veteran blues singer 
for the opening. At the last min- 
ute the star failed to appear, and 
the manager offered to let Hazel 
fill in for a week. 

The famous guest never even 
got a chance to appear later on. 
Hazel was in and she stayed in. 
When the uptown, or fancy, branch 
of the famous club was established 
last fall off Park Avenue, they 
switched the by-then-world-famous 
star up there and there she is at 
this minute, when she’s not in Hol- 
lywood. 


A SERVANT WOMAN after a disastrous experience 
with a husband vowed she’d have no more truck with men 
folks. When, shortly afterwards, she turned up married, 
her mistress exclaimed: ‘But Lulu, you haven’t known this 


man very long!” 


“No,” she answered, “but I figured if I waited any longer 


I might find out something about him!”’ 


Tatler & Bystander 
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Condensed from Norfolk Journal and Guide 
By J. Saunders Redding 


HE MOST vicious and wide- 
} spread of all the concepts 
surrounding the Negro prob- 
lem is that one called “social 
equality.” The meaning of the term 
is lost in a miasmic fog of passion. 
And this, of course, is what the 
demagogues in public office and 
those seeking public office in the 
South want, for by this means the 
teal issues in the Negro question 
are lost sight of. 

The real issues are themselves 
so clear-cut and simple and so 
“loaded” for just solution that 
the men who play politics with the 


J. SAUNDERS REDDING is a profes- 
sor of English at Hampton Institute and 


- author of “No Day of Triumph” and 


“To Make A Poet Black.” He has been 
a contributor to many leading magazines. 


Negro question cannot afford to 
face them squarely, or to let them 
be seen. And so they hide them, 
as Eugene Talmadge did in his re- 
election campaign last fall when he 
said, ‘‘As long as I am your gov- 
ernor no Negro foreman will give 
orders to white men and women in 
the mills of this state,” when the 
issue was merely fair employment 
practices. 

And as Ellis (Boy Wonder) 
Arnall did in the same campaign 
when he said, ‘There is not a de- 
cent white man or woman in 
Georgia who believes in social 
equality among whites and blacks,” 
when the issue was merely a more 
equitable distribution of tax-raised 
school funds. 

What is meant by “social equal- 
ity?”” Reduced to this, the Negro 
problem becomes almost a problem 
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in semantics. But no one reduces it 
to this, not because it is irreducible, 
but because reduction would imme- 
diately destroy the postulates upon 
which the racial thinking of the 
common people is founded. There 
would be no argument (and no 
vote-getting power) left in “white 
supremacy” if this were done. 
The terrible, almost psychopathic 
attachment that the South has for 
its ‘‘social structure,” its ‘‘race in- 
tegrity,” and its “‘culture’’ would be 
irreparably weakened and the tides 
of liberalism would wash over a 
way of life that is immensely profit- 


December 


able for a few (the politicians, the 
planters, the mill owners), warm 
with the egoistic satisfaction of in- 
nate superiority for the many (the 
middle and lower class whites), 
and is neither profitable nor pleas- 
urable for a large and loudly pro- 
testing minority (the Negroes). 

To an outsider the ease with 
which these postulates—white su- 
premacy, race integrity, sacred so- 
cial structure—are maintained and 
the disruptive force they have in a 
time that calls for national unity 
and forecasts deep social change, 
are altogether amazing. 


Bugaboo Blacks 


Condensed from Everybody's Digest 
By S. W. Garlington 


Y NO MEANS the most im- 

fs portant factor, yet the most 

misunderstood in racial re- 

lations in America, is what 

the Negro means by the term “so- 
cial equality.” 

To say he does or does not want 
“social equality” is meaningless 
since the term has been interpreted 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. 


S. W. GARLINGTON is city editor of 
the New York Amsterdam Star-News 
and has been a newspaperman for many 
years. 


On this score, many individuals be- 
come highly confused. They admit 
willingness to do everything pos- 
sible to help solve the so-called race 
problem (meaning the Negro’s 
plight) except give up “‘social segre- 
gation” — implying intimate _per- 
sonal relations and what some term 
“mongrelizing the nation.” 

Our darker brother does not want 
any private association with any- 
body or any group that does not 
welcome such an association. The 
bugaboo about blacks invading the 
parlors of whites is just so much 
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flapdoodle based upon an artificial 
fear without tangible proof or rea- 
son. The following undisputed 
conclusions should erase such illu- 
sions: 

Gidding’s Law of “Consciousness 
of Kind” (meaning that people of 
like traits unconsciously and con- 
sciously seek association with their 
kind) operates among all racial and 
ethnic groups, regardless of the lo- 
cation and setting. Even in the 
North and its misconstrued “melt- 
ing pot” where everything is sup- 
posed to take place, these people 
congregate in “Harlems” or ghet- 
tos. 

As for those who fret over prob- 
able intermarriage resulting from 
the Negro’s realization of his wants, 
they should keep in mind that inter- 
marriage is more or less non-exist- 
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ent or infinitesimal in proportion 
to any given population—so far as 
various races are concerned. This is 
true not only for Negro-white rela- 
tions but also for other seemingly 
odd racial combinations. 

When the Negro speaks of ‘“‘so- 
cial equality” he has no reference 
to forcing himself into the private 
lives of others—which is an indi- 
vidual problem rather than a social 
problem. There is no law to en- 
force one white to invite another 
white into his home. So why should 
the Negro want such? He does not. 
He wants equality in such social 
services as city parks, play grounds, 
auditoriums, hospitals, schools, and 
other public conveniences that other 
Americans use. He wants such 
equality not as a private privilege 
but as a public right. 


Wheat Equality? 


Condensed from the book, “The Race Question And The Negro” 
By John LaFarge 


in general, give every evi- 

dence of wanting social 

equality, if by social equal- 

ity you mean equality of basic hu- 
man rights. 

In this sense “social equality” 


7] EGROES, can as a group and 


JOHN LA FARGE is executive editor 
of the Catholic magazine, “America.” 


will simply mean equal applications 
of the principles of social justice. 

Practically speaking it means 
equality of opportunity. 

If you mean by social equality, 
the participation by the Negro 
group in such ordinary civilities of 
human intercourse as are essential 
for the conduct of our affairs in 
our modern civilization, it appears 
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to be also true that Negroes in gen- 
eral desire such social equality. 

They expect, for instance, that a 
Negro woman shall be shown the 
respect in a public conveyance that 
is shown toward any woman of any 
other race. 

If by social equality you mean an 
indiscriminate and intimate mixing 
of persons on a different cultural 
plane, where differences are due to 
other factors than that of race alone, 
a non-recognition of the serious in- 
conveniences and hindrances to the 
orderly conduct of life that such 
indiscriminate mixing involves, 
then I do not observe that Negroes, 
as a group, have more thought of 
such a matter than any other group 
in this country. 

Indeed, due to their long experi- 
ence and their shrewd appraisal of 
human value, they appear less in- 
clined to it than the ordinary run 
of people. 

Again if by social equality you 
mean a disregard of the natural lib- 
erty that each man has to form his 
own intimate and private associates 
in home, club, private recreation, 
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Negroes, as readily as anyone else, 
recognize such a right to form one’s 
own associates as a part of our 
American traditions. 

What they do appear to object 
to as unjust and discriminatory, as 
was observed by the famous Negro 
diplomat, author, and poet, James 
Weldon Johnson, when questioned 
on this point, is that society should 
lay down special regulations for 
Negroes on such purely individual 
matters, which it does not think of 
laying down for any other group of 
people. 

The average Negro, even the 
highly educated and cultured Ne- 
gro, finds his intimates as a rule 
within the members of his own 
group. Moreover, he draws his own 
lines as to friendships and_inti- 
macies whether with whites or Ne- 
groes, and is as ready to acknowl- 
edge one as the other. But if as an 
individual he forms a friendship 
with a man of another race in a 
manner that concerns only the indi- 
vidual, he sees no reason why soci- 
ety should lay down regulations in 
his regard. 


APPROXIMATELY 120,000 Negroes moved north 
from 16 Southern states in 1942. Migration of Negroes 
from the Southern rural areas has increased so enormously 
since 1942, a present study would possibly show the number 
now to be between 250,000 and 300,000. And Negro 
migration has not yet reached its peak. 


Fisk University research memorandum 


{ He jitters, jives, stomps, sends 
but never sits down at piano 


Rocking With Koon 


Condensed from Look 


Rocco, you might tab-index a 
young pianist who plays 
standing up in a file with 
crowing hens and talking dogs. But 
this 28-year-old wizard is no freak. 


Five-feet-ten—but looking taller 
—with a vivid smile and facile 
charm, he is a good showman. 
And, although he wiggles and wan- 
ders, leaping at the keyboard from 
every possible angle, he is a sound 
musician. His musical compositions 
include Rocco’s Blues and Rocco’s 
Boogie-Woogie. And he plays bet- 
ter—his left hand is one of the 
strongest among jazz musicians— 
than most entertainers who sit stol- 
idly on their chairs perspiring hot 
licks. 

He hasn’t always played on his 
feet. His musical background is 
not unlike that of another sepia en- 
tertainer who is turning piano notes 
into gold—Hazel Scott. 

Rocco was born in Oxford, Ohio, 
son of a butcher, one of six chil- 
dren. His mother was a church or- 
ganist; she taught him classical 
music, saw that he learned harmony 
at Oxford’s Miami University. But 


g F YOU hadn’t heard Maurice 


later he slid from semi-classical 
numbers to personalized boogie- 
woogie so blistering that press 
agents tore hair and howled, ‘Rock 
with Rocco.” 


It was while rocking at the Cap- 
itol Lounge in Chicago, two years 
ago, that he stood up. The reason: 
in the crowded cafe, a paying cus- 
tomer had accidentally swiped his 
chair and the orchestra started to 
play before Rocco could get another. 
The audience, delighted with the 
innovation, wouldn’t let him sit 
down when a chair was finally 
found. Rocco has been standing 
ever since. 

At first, it was tiring—he had to 
develop special muscles, learn to 
rest one foot by standing on the 
other. But now standing is so nat- 
ural that he doesn’t remember to sit 
down even when composing. 

A sensational six months at 
Broadway’s Cafe Zanzibar, an in- 
stantaneous hit at New York’s Roxy 
Theater and a $25,000 contract with 
Paramount to appear in Betty Hut- 
ton’s next picture all add up to one 
fact: Maurice Rocco is a star with 
a sizzling future. 
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he Luxury Of rejudice 


Condensed from PM 


HERE ARE still a large number of Americans who believe 

} in their inalienable right to hate or not as they please, to 
discriminate if they so choose. They cannot see why they 
should not indulge to the hilt the luxury of their dislikes. 


If it were only a matter of personal whim we should not feel so 
aroused about anti-Jewish and anti-Negro feeling. No American has 
a constitutional duty to like all or any of his fellow-Americans. 


But this isn’t the 19th century, when men could savor what 
Charles Lamb quite candidly used to call his ‘imperfect sympathies.” 
This is 1943, in the era of fascist hatred, a decade after a man 
came to power in Berlin by making racism an organized political 
feligion. Discrimination against Negroes has become one of the 
great national issues in America, a test of the extent to which we 
mean democracy. And the organized baiting of Jews is the core 
of a world movement of fascism. 


There are many people who think that outbreaks of racist violence 
should be hushed up, lest they spread by sheer publicity and by the 
infection of example. They think it is better to deal with these 
hatreds behind the scenes, and to proclaim to the outside world that 
all is calm, all is bright. 


It is not enough for the Jews and the Negroes to know what is 
happening to them. All Americans must know. The fight against 
racism in America is not just a private fight on the part of racial 
and religious minorities. It is a fight in which every American has 
a stake. With every defeat in it, the stature of all America is 
diminished. It is not simply a struggle to keep America free for 
Negroes and Jews, but free for all Americans, majorities as well 
as minorities, whatever their color and religious faith. 
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SUCCESS STORY 


{ A. Philip Randolph refuses to be 
appeased 


in battle for rights 


Rumpus | 


Condensed from PM 


By Arnold Beichman 


FTEN when A. (for Asa) 
O Philip Randolph, 54-year- 
old president of the Broth- 
erhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, AFL, offers a tip to his 
Pullman porter during his travels, 
the tip is refused with the state- 
ment, “Brother Randolph, I ought 
to be tipping you.” 

But there are an awful lot of 
people in this country who wouldn't 
tip Randolph a plugged nickel. To 
them, Randolph is a professional 
Negro, an agitator, a Red-baiter, 
a chauvinist or any of many other 
names. He has been criticized by 
liberals who feel that on occasion 
he has displayed an unfortunate 
“Negro nationalism.” 

Amidst all this, broad-shouldered, 
six-foot Randolph runs his union of 
10,000 members and keeps asking, 
“If not now, when then?” 

The interpretation of that is that 
if Negroes don’t fight now, during 
this war, for their rights, they'll 


have a tough time getting them in 
the post-war era. 

Impelled by that belief, Randolph 
rises year after year, at the annual 
conventions of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, with which his 
union has been affiliated since 1929, 
and asks the delegates to end Jim 
Crowism within the AFL. 

This year, he called for the aboli- 
tion of Jim Crow auxiliary locals 
within the AFL, into which Negro 
workers in hitherto 100 per cent 
white unions are shunted. They pay 
dues but have little to say in union 
affairs. 

That, says Randolph, going back 
into good American history, is “tax- 
ation without representation.” 

His convention speech in Boston, 
cradle of the Abolitionist move- 
ment, a few weeks ago, angered 
AFL dignitaries. They berated him 
for attacking the Resolutions Com- 
mittee report, which reiterated the 
AFL's often-expressed opposition to 
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discrimination and its belief in the 
need for educating workers on the 
Negro question, but which failed to 
mention auxiliary unions. 

The heat was put on Randolph to 
be “reasonable” and lay off the 
speech-making this year, but he 
went ahead. 

To have done anything else, so 
far as Randolph was concerned, 
would have been appeasement, and 
that he regards as a major shortcom- 
ing of some Negro leaders. 

“By appeasement,” he says in his 
deep voice, “I mean, accepting pro- 
motion among some Negroes in the 
Army to high officerships but wink- 
ing at segregation. Appeasement 
means to accept Jim Crow housing, 
because some housing, presumably, 
is better than none. Appeasement 
means winking at Jim Crow policy 
in Federal departments because a 
few Negroes get important Federal 
jobs.” 

Randolph has a more homely ex- 
ample: 

“Sometimes, I’m sitting in a 
crowded diner on a train,” he ex- 
plains. “I’m at a table by myself. 
A white couple will come in and 
mine will be the only table left. If 
the steward leads them to my table, 
without hesitancy, they'll sit down. 

But let him show the slightest dis- 
taste as he points in my direction, 
and the white people will prefer to 
stand and wait. I've seen that hap- 
pen time and again.” 

This refusal to compromise or to 
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appease — right or wrong — goes 
back far in Randolph’s history. 

He was born in Crescent City, 
Fla., the son of a Methodist min- 
ister who worked as a tailor. His 
father’s people had been Southern 
slaves. At 15, Randolph migrated 
to New York City, where he 
worked as a hallboy for a while, 
then went to Jacksonville, Fla. 
where he attended a Methodist high 
school. 

After graduation, he returned to 
New York where he attended City 
College. After three college years, 
Randolph quit to edit the Hotel 
Messenger, spokesman for the Na- 
tional Headwaiters Association, an 
organization of Negro head wait- 
ers. After a few months as editor, 
Randolph discovered that some of 
the head waiters had a little racket 
—mulcting the side waiters (those 
who do the serving) by making 
them buy uniforms at exorbitant 
prices. 

Randolph exposed the racket in 
the magazine and was fired. With 
that he established another maga- 
zine, the Messenger, addressed to 
side waiters. 

The publication espoused demo- 
cratic Socialism, which Randolph 
had adopted at college. He had 
read Marx’s Das Kapital, the 
works of Bernard Shaw, Lester F. 
Ward (sociologist), Franz Boas. 

He organized a current issues 
forum in Harlem and, in 1917, 
joined the Socialist Party. (He re- 
signed from the party in 1940 be- 
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cause “I felt that the war of the 
United Nations against the Axis 
ought to be supported.”) He now 
works with the right wing of the 
American Labor Party. 

He was opposed to World War I. 
As a Socialist, he fought the draft 
in those days, touring the country 
speaking against the war. In Cleve- 
land, in 1917, he was jailed for 
four days, just after Eugene V. 
Debs, the Socialist leader, was sent 
to prison. 

Leading Harlem politicians, irri- 
tated by his views, badgered his 
draft board to induct him. Ran- 
dolph got his induction notice on 
Armistice Day. 

Along about 1925, he began or- 
ganizing the Brotherhood at the 
invitation of some Pullman porters 
who, having read the Messenger, 
came to him. He had six porters 
at the start. 

He and his organizers were 
hounded by the Pinkertons and the 
Railway Audit Association, two pri- 
vate detective agencies. He was 
tun out of railroad yards and re- 
calls that he had to contend with 
Negro stool-pigeons. 

It was 1935 before the porters 
were able to vote for a Brotherhood 
in a National Labor Relations Board 
election, two years later, the union 
got its first contract with the Pull- 
man Co. Wages went up from 


$77.50 a month to $89.50 mini- 
mum. Today the minimum is 
$118.50, straight cash and no de- 
ductions. 


Within a few weeks, Randolph 
will know the results of the Broth- 
erhood’s organizing drive among 
railroad porters in Canada, where a 
vote is now under way. And next 
month Randolph is to meet with a 
delegation of Mexican railroad por- 
ters who want to join the union, 
which Randolph has headed from 
its inception. 

Randolph took  shellacking 
when he announced early in 1941 
that he was calling on American 
Negroes to march on Washington 
to protest discrimination in war in- 
dustries. 


The heat was put on for Ran- 
dolph to compromise, to lay off. 
Mayor La Guardia, among others, 
asked him to do so. But Randolph 
had a price: when FDR called him 
to the White House, the Negro 
leader asked for an Executive Order 
with teeth in it to eliminate dis- 
crimination in war plants. 


Randolph called off his proposed 
march, but out of his protest came 
Executive Order 8802 and the Presi- 
dent’s Fair Employment Practice 
Committee, which despite its imper- 
fections and interference from War 
Manpower Commissioner Paul V. 
McNutt, has done much to give the 
Negro workers a better break. For 
this victory, Randolph received the 
coveted Spingarn medal (awarded 
annually to an American Negro for 
high achievement) in 1942. 


I asked Randolph what his first 
step would be, if he had the power 
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to help his people. Without hesi- 
tation, he replied: 

“I'd issue a national proclama- 
tion against segregation and dis- 
crimination in the armed forces 
against the Negro serviceman. The 
Negro soldier today is the major 
symbol in the life and thinking of 
the Negro people. 

“This insult to the Negro soldier 
is a stab in the back of the Negro 
people. A proclamation ending such 
segregation would go a long way in 
regaining the lost confidence of col- 
ored people throughout the world 
in the avowed war aims expressed 
by the United Nations.” 


Randolph's home is in Harlem in 
the Paul Laurence Dunbar Apart- 
ments, where he lives with his wife. 
They have no children. 

There is little rancor in Randolph. 
He talks deliberately, almost im- 
passively. But he never forgets his 
job or that he is a Negro—even 
when he’s at a baseball game, which 
is quite often. He likes the Yan- 
kees, the Dodgers, above all the 
Cardinals. 

“The Cards are a good ball 
team,” he says with a broad smile, 
“but I don’t like the fact that Ne- 
groes are barred from the St. Louis 
grandstand.” 


olament 


MASIKONI RADEBE, an amiable and middle-aged 
Zulu, was asleep with his wife in the servant quarters of 
a fashionable Durban apartment house in South Africa, 
when police barged in, herded the startled couple into a 
waiting van. At the station the Radebes saw scores of 
bewildered blacks pay a pound and depart. Those who 
could not pay were locked up. Radebe paid and went home. 

Next day he learned that he was one of many blacks who 
had been arrested and fined for adultery. Radebe dug a 
1925 marriage certificate from his tin trunk and went to 
court to get his money back. 

His case put an abrupt end to the latest crusade of the 
Durban police, who are forever rounding up poll-tax 
evaders and curfew violators. Thundered the Hon. A. A. R. 
Hatborn, judge-president of the Natal Supreme Court: 
“The police seem to expect a married man to wave his mar- 
riage certificate every time he wishes to exercise his marital 
rights.” 

Time 


{ Press can do a valuable job 
in easing racial tensions 


Memo She Editor 


Condensed from The Bulletin 


By Virginius Dabney 


Editor, Richmond Times-Dispatch 


HE PRESS of the United 

S] site has a real responsibil- 
ity in these days of inter- 
racial tension. 

A certain amount of interracial 
friction, and even violence, in parts 
of the country is to be expected 
during this war, given the slogans 
of this global conflict and the em- 
phasis placed by Messrs. Roose- 
velt and Churchill upon the “four 
freedoms.” There were serious 
riots in the first World War, and 
their recurrence is not surprising. 
But those who edit newspapers can 
do their bit toward smoothing the 
points of friction, if they will try 
to grasp the viewpoint of the think- 
ing Negro, and seek to print the 
news about his race in an under- 
standing and objective manner. 

Perhaps the first thing to do is 
to put yourselves in the place of the 
Negro reader of newspapers and 
attempt to appreciate his reactions 
to the handling of Negro news. 

The first point which seems 
worthy of emphasis is the neces- 
sity for playing up the worthwhile 
achievements of the Negro citizens 


of the community and state, rather 
than their derelictions. Too many 
newspapermen think of our colored 
friends largely in terms of their 
police court performances, their 
crap-shooting proclivities and their 
virtuosity with the razor. We stress 
this side of the race and forget that 
there is another and a more im- 
portant side. 

Those who follow the New York 
press (and who doesn’t?) are 
aware that even in Gotham there 
are great newspapers which failed 
notably before the recent Harlem 
disorders to give their readers the 
proper perspective on New York 
City crime. In fact, a prominent 
Southern Negro, whose judgment 
I respect highly, said some months 
before the outbreaks in Harlem: 
“I have never seen anything that 
was so subversive, so ridiculous and 
so damaging as the smear campaign 
—the artificially created and manu- 
factured campaign—that was car- 
ried on by the New York papers 
about crime in Harlem.” 

There were exceptions, but the 
overall record of the New York 
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press left something to be desired. 
Southern newspapers have their 
own shortcomings to answer for, 
but this distinguished colored leader 
said he had never seen or heard of 
anything like it in the Southern 
press, except Atlanta in 1906, when 
a newspaper’s incendiary stories and 
editorials brought on the great At- 
lanta riot of that year. 

It is obviously bad to give a play 
to Negro crime, putting the race 
angle into the headlines, while 
completely ignoring, let us say, an 
exhibition of paintings by Negro 
artists. The reader gains the im- 
pression that the race produces only 
mayhem and murder, and learns 
little or nothing of its important 
cultural contributions. 

The intelligent Negro a'so likes 
to see some notice given in the 
press to the part his race is playing 
in the war. If the white papers 
can’t chronicle all the operations of 
Negro units overseas, as staff cor- 
respondents of Negro papers are 
doing, they can publish accounts of 
the more noteworthy feats of col- 
ored fighting men—such as Dorie 
Miller, the mess boy who grabbed 
a machine gun at Pearl Harbor, and 
won the Navy Cross for heroism. 
The role of Negro men and women 
in the war effort is described reg- 
ularly by such Southern papers as 
the Mobile, Ala., Register and the 
Shelby, N. C., Star. It gives Negro 
readers the feeling that their work 
in defense of democracy is appre- 
ciated. 


achievements 


December 


One of the prime headaches of 
many Southern newspapers, and of 
Northern ones as well, is to be 
found in the use of the titles ‘Mr. 
and Mrs.”" and “Miss” where col- 
ored people are concerned. While 
“Professor” and “Doctor” are not 
considered serious problems, ‘‘Mr.,” 
“Mrs.,” and “Miss” often cause 
heavy head-scratching on the part 
of editors. The simplest and best 
rule would seem to be that these 
titles ought to be accorded when 
the person referred to is of such 
standing in the community as to 
warrant it, the rule being much the 
same for white persons. 

Educated men or women, per- 
haps with college degrees and 
in the arts and 
sciences, cannot be handled as 
illiterate swineherds. Both Rich- 
mond papers regularly accord the 
foregoing titles to colored persons 
of standing. Any other course is 
strongly resented by the colored 
community, and rightly so. 

Another matter which may not 
seem to have any special signifi. 
cance, but which is deemed impor- 
tant by our colored friends, is the 
capitalization of the word “Negro.” 
Members of that racial group feel 
that only through a capital “N” 
can the race be given its proper 
typographical status. Many papers, 
both North and South, capitalize 
the word, but others do not. It 
should be done. 

Some colored people appear to 
object to the mere statement in the 
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body of a crime story that the crim- 
inal is a Negro. Two or three 
New York papers announced re- 
cently that they will not use the 
race tag anywhere in their accounts 
of crime. This seems an extreme 
point of view, since the question is 
whether it is a material part of the 
story. 

However, neither Richmond pa- 
per uses the word ‘‘Negro” in any 
headline dealing with crime, and 
the body of the story contains only 
one reference to the racial identity 
of a Negro criminal. This pro- 
cedure, which seems only fair, has 
to be modified in rare instances 
where the racial identity of those 
concerned is an essential part of the 


story, but it holds good for ordi- 
Mary purposes. 

Attention to such details helps to 
lessen interracial hostility in these 
difficult times, and thus contributes 
to the winning of the war. 

What the editors of America 
need to do primarily in this crisis 
is to be fair, just and objective in 
their handling of Negro news, and 
at the same time to be bold, imagin- 
ative and forthright when misun- 
derstanding and misrepresentation 
seem likely to bring a head-on 
clash. It has been demonstrated 
that this approach allays friction, 
quiets apprehension and helps to 
create cordial relations and a spirit 
of national unity. 


From Cabbage Te Pistol 


THE MELODY of Pistol Packin’ Mama is very simi- 
lar to an old Negro song that I sung before Composer Al 
Dexter was born. I am 70. 

The original is an old Negro song called Bile Dem Cab- 
bage Down. It was taught to me by my Negro nurse, and I 
in turn taught it to my children and grandchildren. They 
recognized the tune when they first heard Pistol Packin' 
Mama on the radio. This is the chorus: 

Bile dem cabbage down, 
Turn me ’round and ’round. 
Look here, gal, 1 want no fool— 
Bile dem cabbage down. 


Letter by Irving A. Ryttenberg in Life 
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{| Virginia's white Lucille Turner 
composes, sings Negro music with best 


Condensed from Time 


NE OF the finest composers 
O and singers of Negro music 
in the U. S. is the wife of 
a Lynchburg, Va., overall 
manufacturer. Smoky-eyed Lucile 
Barrow Turner is the poised, in- 
gtatiating, slightly helpless-seeming 
epitome of Southern ladyhood. But 
when she cuts loose on a blues or a 
“shoutin’” spiritual, she gives the 
effect of a New Orleans barrel- 
house contralto. 


Lucile Turner calls her type of 
singing ‘makin’ glory.” Thumping 
out her own accompaniments at the 
piano, she sings about love, Jesus, 
cotton fields, the thousand and one 
details and incidents of the South- 
ern Negro’s life. Sometimes she in- 
tomes a prayer or a sermon in 
gtaphic Negro imagery. 


Nearly all of her songs are her 
own original compositions. But 
every one has the authentic ring of 
the Negro’s own pulsing musical 
dialect. When the late James Wel- 
don Johnson heard her sing several 
years ago, he was astounded. “I 
never believed,” he remarked while 


tears ran down his cheeks, “that a 
white woman could tell it like 
that.” 


Lucile Turner was recently on 
tour in Washington, D. C., ‘makin’ 
glory” for Lord Halifax at the Brit- 
ish Embassy, giving his son, legless 
Lieut. Richard Wood, the best time 
he had had since an unexploded 
Nazi bomb smashed him in Libya. 
Recent concert dates had taken her 
to many U. S. Army camps, to Man- 
hattan’s Rainbow Room, Brooklyn’s 
Academy of Music, Manhattan's 
Town Hall. 


Raised on a plantation in Virgin- 
ia’s south-side Brunswick County, 
Lucile Turner first learned about 
Negro music from ‘‘Uncle Robert,” 
a colored houseman who took her 
as a child to Negro prayer meetings. 
Later, after a fashionable private- 
school education, she studied music 
at Boston’s New England Conserva- 
tory. For years she so thoroughly 
steeped herself in Negro music that 
she could create it as naturally as 
the Negroes themselves. 
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{ First infantry division set 
to go against Axis foe 


or Black Doughboys 


Condensed from Chicago Daily News 


By Paul R. Leach 


MERICAN NEGRO sol- 

diers are soon to have the 

opportunity to prove that 

as organized, complete 
combat units they are first-class 
fighting men. 

Heretofore these troops have had 
their baptism of fire as small de- 
tachments—as engineers, anti-air- 
craft artillery, ground forces for 
the air, aerial fighting teams, infan- 
try, signal corps and the like. They 
have suffered their casualties, given 
a good account of themselves, and 
won their decorations for valor. 

Now a full infantry division, the 
93d, is ready for overseas duty. An- 
other, the 92d, is reaching toward 
final training stages, and a cavalry 
division, the 2d, is well along in 
preparation. 

Where the 93d will go is of 
course a military secret, but it has 
been pronounced ready. Its officers 
and men are fully equipped with 
the latest and best weapons. Their 
medical detachments are staffed by 
people of long civilian experience. 

But, as has been the case with the 
99th Fighter Squadron in North 
Africa, commanded by Lt. Col. 


Benjamin O. Davis, Jr., now at 
Selfridge Field organizing the 332d 
fighter group, the 93d division will 
have to prove itself the hard way. 

Every man in the division knows 
that his outfit will not merely be 
fighting for itself and for the 
United States, but to set aright the 
place in the American picture he 
wants for his race. As a result of 
all this the 93d’s morale is re- 
ported to be as high as that of any 
combat outfit ever to be activated in 
this country. 

There has been some criticism, by 
Negroes as well as white people, 
for slowness in getting a Negro di- 
vision into action. Actually the 93d 
has been in training little longer 
than have white divisions under Sec- 
retary Stimson’s insistence that every 
combat outfit shall have at least a 
year of preparation. The 92d has 
had only eight months and is not 
yet ready to go. There are white 
divisions in the United States which 
have been at it here for as long as 
15 months. 

The 93d division is ready ahead 
of the 92d because as “unfinished 
business” after the first World War 
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reactivation of the 93d began first 
in this war. Its noncommissioned 
officers and its first and second lieu- 
tenants are all Negroes. Company 
commanders, captains, are white 
and Negro. Above the grade of cap- 
tain all officers are white. The 
troops are from all parts of the 
country. 

But even while these full divi- 
sions have been undergoing organi- 
zation and training other Negro 
detachments have been carrying on 
as anti-aircraft battalions and engi- 
neers in England, in North Africa 
and Sicily, in New Guinea, the Sol- 
omons, in New Zealand, Hawaii 
and the Aleutians. There are Ne- 
groes in service now in Italy and 
1,200 of the engineers did much of 
the work on the Alcan Highway for 
which it has been reported they are 
to have a unit citation. 

Many of the Negro men in serv- 
ice overseas are in the engineer bat- 
talions, what used to be called labor 
battalions, but they are also doing 
tank destroyer duty, they man anti- 
aircraft guns, they are in the quar- 
termaster corps, and Negro girls 
are very much in evidence in the 
Women’s Army Corps. Just how 
many Negro Wacs there are is 
for some strange reason a military 
secret at the War Department but 
the actual total is a surprising 
figure. 

The Army is very tough in its 
mental and physical tests of men 
going overseas, regardless of their 
race. Negroes headed for foreign 


duty go through the same battle 
preparation in final training that 
white troops undergo, and likewise, 
through exactly identical sifting at 
port of embarkation staging areas, 

The War Department is extreme. 
ly reticent about the final weeding 
out of men at these port camps, not 
even admitting publicly that there 
is such a thing. This correspondent 
has been assured, however, that out 
of these embarkation port tests the 
white and Negro soldiers stand up 
about equally. 


On one memorable night at the 
New York port I saw company 
after company of Negro soldiers 
going aboard a transport. There 
was—as always—complete silence 
as to the combat or service designa- 
tion of white or Negro soldiers go- 
ing overseas. These men might 
have been destined for almost any 
kind of duty—but their ranks did 
not appear thinned by any means, 
and they had all been through the 
mental and physical sifter. 


That the Negro soldiers thus far 
in action have been giving a good 
account of themselves is best evi- 
dent in the citations they have re- 
ceived. 


Four infantrymen have been 
awarded the Legion of Merit “for 
exceptionally meritorious conduct 
in the performance of outstanding 
services” at Guadalcanal. 

A quartermaster private, George 
Watson of St. Louis, has been given 
the Distinguished Service Cross. 


{ Trouble signs ahead in post-war world 
unless our nation makes liberty a reality 


Why Bigotry ? 


Condensed from Extension 


By H. G. McGinnis 


mainly from three sources. 
First, as a nation, we 
have never been too free 
from bigotry. Secondly, we are 
prone to look upon the Negro as a 
social inferior because of his former 
enslavement. Thirdly, in some parts 
of the country the Negro worker 
threatens white workers, particu- 
larly those of the poorer classes, 
with stiff economic competition. 
Pethaps a fourth cause may be the 
mistake which our Founding Fa- 
thers made when they failed to ac- 
cord the Negro full rights when the 
Constitution was written. 

While it may hurt our pride to 
accept the fact that our national 
history is filled with acts of big- 
otry, prejudice and_ intolerance, 
truth compels us to do so. The 
majority of the earlier colonists 
came here to escape various re- 
ligious and political persecutions. 
One would naturally think that 
sufferers from unjust persecutions 
would be very tolerant toward all 
others. But such was not the case. 

Our colonial history is filled with 


O RACIAL bigotry stems 


disgraceful events in which re- 
ligious bigots drove from their 
midst all who did not accept their 
doctrines. In addition to religious 
prejudices, sectional differences de- 
veloped early. For no good reason, 
people living in one section of the 
sprouting young nation believed 
that people living in other sections 
were quite inferior. The War for 
Independence was made much more 
difficult than necessary because of 
these sectional spites and jealousies. 

Later, under the Articles of Con- 
federation, the young nation was 


‘nearly wrecked because of them. 


These prejudices did not end 
with colonial days, unfortunately. 
Less than a hundred years ago, 
Catholics, particularly Irish Catho- 
lics, were being vigorously perse- 
cuted in many sections of the coun- 
try. Bloody riots were frequent as 
fanatical members of the Know- 
Nothing party, officially known as 
the A.P.A., looted and burned Cath- 
olic churches, broke up religious 
assemblies and bedeviled individual 
Catholic citizens. Since World War 
I, we have seen the Ku Klux Klan 
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persecute Negroes and Jews on 
racial grounds and Catholics on re- 
ligious ones. The recent racial dis- 
turbances show very definitely that 
the spirit of the Ku Kluxers is not 
yet dead. 

Perhaps much of our prejudice 
against our Negro fellow citizens 
comes from slave days. Perhaps we 
have overlooked the fact that when 
slavery is practiced, the slaveowner 
is degraded as well as the slave. 

That current prejudice is a hang- 
over from slave days could well be 
true, for Europe’s leading nations 
draw no color line. All people, re- 
gardless of race and color, are given 
full political and social rights 
throughout Europe with the excep- 
tion of Nazi Germany and Fascist 
Italy. In Germany, the Nazi master- 
race theory calls not only for white 
supremacy but also that those whites 
must be Nordic. In Fascist Italy, 
Mussolini treated the Jews as a 
national whipping boy. 

But elsewhere in Europe racial 
tolerance is quite general. Since 
most Americans derive from Euro- 
pean stock, our anti-Negro preju- 
dice becomes much harder to under- 
stand when we remember that no 
European practiced Negro slavery 
as we did, at least not in its home- 
land. 

True, for a long time England 
held the undisputed lead in slave 
trading, but slaveholding in Eng- 
land proper was unprofitable. Eng- 
lish agriculture, conducted mostly 
through small farms, owner-worked, 


December 


could not use slaves as did our 
own Southern plantations and Latin. 
American ones. 


At one time, certain English 
ladies thought it smart to have 
small, black slaves trailing them 
about. These unfortunates were 
often dressed in bizarre costumes, 
for one of their primary purposes 
was to attract attention. Often they 
were taught to do amusing tricks, 
much on the order of a well-trained 
poodle. When they matured, they 
were sometimes used as coachmen 
or house servants, but as likely as 
not they were given their freedom, 
that is, if they lived, for first and 
second generation English Negroes 
found it difficult to survive English 
climate. Tuberculosis played havoc 
in their ranks. 


Hence, African: slaves were hus- 
tled to the New World except when 
a trader held an order from an 
allegedly great lady for an espe- 
cially cute little shaver who would 
ptobably die in her service. 


Thousands of slaves were brought 
to Latin-American countries long 
before Jamestown and Plymouth 
Rock were even thought of. Al- 
though human slavery has always 
been much the same the world over, 
the descendants of these Latin- 
American slaves do not suffer the 
discrimination practiced against 
their northern cousins. One-third 
of Brazil’s people have African 
blood and this segment of the 
Brazilian population occupies a na- 
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tional position entirely different 
from that occupied by American 
Negroes. Brazil has gained much 
from the Africans’ contributions to 
her life and culture. 

Since the bases of many of our 
national injustices are economic, 
this factor enters largely into the 
racial question. 

In those districts in which skilled 
jobs are comparatively scarce and 
there is considerable demand for 
common labor, Negroes and lower 
class whites come into direct com- 
petition. 

Today, with the nation begging 
for skilled workers and despite a 
presidential executive order which 
forbids discrimination in wartime 
plants because of race or color, 
highly skilled Negro workers often 
have found it very difficult to get 
into many plants. In some places, 
this has been due to prejudice on 
the part of the employers, in others 
to prejudice of white workers. 

Sociologists, after making ex- 
haustive studies of factual tests and 
data, have long maintained that the 
Negro worker, properly trained, can 
equal his white brother. Present 
production records of Negro work- 
ers in skilled occupations are prov- 
ing this claim to be indisputably 
true. 

In fact this war will probably end 
the myth of Negro inferiority. 

Perhaps a subconscious feeling in 
the minds of some people that the 
Negro is an inferior person comes 
from the failure of the Founding 


Fathers to abolish slavery when the 
Constitution was written. The fact 
that all men were proclaimed free 
and equal by the Declaration of 
Independence, while the Constitu- 
tion evidently condoned slavery by 
its failure to abolish it, seems to 
indicate to many admirers of the ° 
Founding Fathers that they did not 
consider that Negroes come under 
the head of “all men.” 

Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. The feasibility of abol- 
ishing slavery was the subject of 
many long and bitter debates 
in the Constitutional Convention. 
Practically everyone agreed slavery 
should be abolished and was will- 
ing to have it done. Washington, 
Jefferson and many other slavehold- 
ers were perfectly willing to free 
their slaves. 

However, it was felt that the in- 
jection of this question into the 
document's adoption by the several 
States might cause its rejection. 

When this decision was made, 
one of the document’s framers re- 
fused to sign it, believing that 
American justice would be a mis- 
nomer unless all men within the 
nation should be in reality free and 
equal. However, most of the oth- 
ers felt that political expediency 
should come first under the circum- 
stances. In doing this, they felt 
sure that they were making but a 
temporary surrender, for, knowing 
their own willingness to free their 
slaves, they felt that the matter 
could be successfully handled with- 
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out making it a political issue which 
might jeopardize the young nation’s 
very existence. 

In this they were wrong, as we 
now know, for slavery, finally 
nearly wrecked the Union; yet the 
point is that the nation’s founders 
* really intended that the Negro 
should be given the same rights 
as other citizens. 


Regardless of the causes of anti- 
Negro prejudice, we must admit 
that this prejudice constitutes a 
canker which may ultimately wreck 
American justice unless remedied. 


The war's end will usher in a 
new and more just conception of 
human society when white imperial- 
ism walks the plank in many parts 
of the world. This war, with all 
its political, economic and ideologi- 
cal implications, is but an incident 
in a long continuing struggle by 
humanity's masses towards a wider 
justice for a!l, regardless of nation- 
ality, race or color. 


In this movement the world looks 
to the United States, as its leading 


democracy, to be a shining exam. 
ple; yet we cannot fulfill this des. 
tiny with a perfectly rotten racial 
situation at home. For we must 
honestly admit that there is prac- 
tically no difference between Hit- 
ler’s preachments against the Jew 
and American contentions relative 
to an alleged inferiority of the 
Negro. 

It is said that, before the war, 
an American visitor calling upon 
Hitler asked him when he intended 
to stop persecuting Jews. Hitler 
replied that he supposed he would 
finish about the same time white 
Americans stop persecuting their 
Negro fellow Americans. The visi- 
tor pursued the subject no farther, 

As matters now stand, we have 
placed a powerful propaganda 
weapon in Jap hands for use in 
China, India, Africa and the Far 
East. 

We Americans must prepare our- 
selves for proper leadership and 
participation in a wider world jus- 
tice by setting our own house in 
order. 


Global Goobers 


PEANUT VINES are native to South America, but 
were transplanted to Africa and called “‘nguba’” by the 
Bantu tribe—from which rose the American name ‘‘goober” 
when the plant was carried over here. Slave traders fed 
peanuts to the Negroes they were taking to the early James- 
town colony, and it was only incidentally that planters 
learned the Virginia soil was ideal for the peanut crop. 


David Grey, Coronet 
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cop is forced to kill a Negro 


{| What happens when a fair-minded 


Shain 


By Benjamin Appel 


66 ILL YOU please take 

VW se: coat off,” the doc- 

tor said to Sam at the 

hospital. ‘‘Put it on that 

chair. And you sit down on the 

stool. Under the light, please. 
What happened?” 

“A psycho with a knife. I had 
to shoot him.” 

“Is he dead?” 

“Yes.” 

“Negro?” 

“Yes, I tried my best not to—He 
was stronger than anybody I’ve 
ever seen—The beating he took—”’ 
In this white room where he was 
sitting, he still heard what the 
woman had called him. He shook 
his head at that cry. 

“What's the matter?” the doc- 
tor asked. “Am I hurting you? 
Mm. Your jaw’s not broken.” His 
fingers probed into the swollen 
flesh. ‘So you killed him?” 

“I acted in self-defense. God 
Almighty, you'd think they'd see 
that—’” That crowd would never 


BENJAMIN APPEL is a New York- 
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Office of Civilian Defense in Washing- 
ton. He has written five books and had 
more than 100 short stories published. 
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leave him. They had pursued him 
into this room, ranged themselves 
about the stool under the overhead 
light. 

“I suggest you have the Police 
Surgeon take an X-ray tomorrow 
just to be positive. So you killed 
him?” 

“There was nothing to do but 
shoot. I didn’t want to. But he 
was dangerous—A reasoning psy- 
cho. Black or white, I’d have had 
to shoot.” As he spoke, the appati- 
tion of the crowd mocked him. To 
hell with them, he thought. There 
was no sense torturing himself. To 
them, he was guilty. They were 
black and he was white. Yet, they 
had witnessed what had happened. 
No! Never. They had only seen 
a white man in a blue uniform kill 
a black man. 

The doctor said, ‘“What are you 
making all those grimaces for, 
Officer ?” 

“Am I?” Sam looked up. In the 
overhead glare, he noticed the hairs 
protruding out of the doctor's nose. 


“You certainly are. You're not 
worried about your hearing? When 
does it come off?” 

“In about an hour.” Sam thought 
of the hearing slated for the precinct 
station; would the truth come out 


and what was the truth? Would 
Mrs. Randolph speak the truth? 
Of course she would. She must. 
She would testify that he had been 
decent. He wasn’t a Ku Kluxer 
cop. The hearing would prove it. 
“I tried to save him,” he muttered 
wearily. ‘This is no case of police 
brutality.” 

The doctor stared as if he hadn't 
seen him until now. “Police bru- 
tality? Mm. You must be one of 
the college cops. Of course. How 
long have you been on the force?” 

“Two years.” 

“How long have you been in 
Harlem?” 

“About a year.” 

The doctor nodded. ‘That's not 
long. I’ve been here fifteen years. 
That’s a long time, you'll agree. 
You can get into your coat, Officer. 
A long time. If not for the police 
force, we would have continuous 
bloodshed in Harlem. A white 
girl wouldn’t be safe on the streets. 
That's my considered opinion.” He 
shook a yellow finger at Sam. “I’m 
not prejudiced either, young man. 
Dr. Willows of this hospital is a 
good friend of mine and Dr. Wil- 
lows is a Negro. I have nothing 
against the Negroes but facts are 
very stubborn things to deny. There 
are too many bad niggers. There's 
more crime in Harlem than any- 
where else.” 

“There’s more poverty here than 
anywhere else.” He stood up and 
put on his blue coat. The doctor 
approached him and ran his fore- 
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finger across the knife ripped collar. 

“If you had been wearing your 
summer uniform,” he said, “you 
would have been killed. The thick- 
ness of that collar saved you. How 
long have you been in Harlem?” 

“I told you. About a year.” 

“Ever have to shoot anybody be- 
fore?” 

“No.” 

Mm. I hope I’m wrong but 
there’s going to be a race riot one 
of these fine days that will make 
the '35 riots seem like a bridge 
party. I hope I’m wrong. Good 
evening. Don’t lose any sleep, 
young man. My advice is a movie 
after you finish up with your hear- 
ing.” 


S SAM entered between 
Av green lights of the 

precinct station, he felt as 

he had back in the hos- 
pital. This was another institution 
and nobody would care about his 
inner feelings. Institutions weren't 
interested in a man’s inner heart; 
these hospitals and precinct stations 
had preceded him in time and 
would roll on after he was dead. 
Inside this station house, genera- 
tions of cops had cursed Negroes 
ten thousand times and created a 
lurid myth. 

What was the use talking; every 
nigger was hard as lard and twice 
as greasy ; that anybody who wanted 
to treat a nigger like a human being 
was either a nut hopped up with 
religion or a Red or some kind of 
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a Jew or a screwball. Sam had 
heard a lot of this talk himself. 


The chill light of the hearing 
room, pouring down on the eye- 
witnesses in front of the Sergeant's 
desk now seemed to him colder than 
ever. He felt a tap on his elbow. 
It was the cop whose life he had 
saved. “Mrs. O'Riordan wants me 
to thank you,” the cop said. 

“Who's she?” Sam asked. 


“My wife.” O'Riordan beamed. 
He patted Sam’s arm and lowered 
his voice. ‘“‘A lil more and that 
guy would’ve sunk that lousy 
Charlestown pistol of his into my 
gut. Would’ve spilled out the 
three glasses of beer I'd put into me 
belly not the hour before.” O’Rior- 
dan laughed heartily. 


Sam wiped his sweating face with 
his handkerchief. His sunken eyes 
gleamed fitfully as he glanced away 
from O'Riordan over to the witness- 
es, the ambulance driver, the at- 
tendant, the radio cops, the mount- 
ed policemen. He breathed in the 
muggy station house air and 
searched for Randolph’s mother. 
She was among the black faces. He 
sensed something impersonal, ter- 
tible because it was impersonal, in 
this station house; the same emo- 
tion he had experienced watching 
the clinic patients waiting for their 
next at the hospital ; it was like be- 
ing in a place where there were no 
men, only regulations, customs and 
laws that had turned into ice. 


O'Riordan whistled. “That boog 


December 


almost got you. Jesus, look what 
he done to your collar.” 

Standing there next to O’Rior. 
dan, Sam tried to understand what 
had happened that afternoon. That 
afternoon, he had been down in the 
living world. In fever, in hate, in 
blood, in fear, all of them, the am. 
bulance, the crowd, Randolph, 
O'Riordan, himself had been 
churned together and then blasted 
up out of the depths into the pre- 
cinct station. What they had done 
was over now. The hearing would 
soon begin, the post-mortem into 
events vanished forever. The phan- 
toms of the afternoon would be 
summoned, all but Randolph; their 
voices clamored in Sam’s head, 
meaningful, prophetic, the crowd's. 
Always, the crowd. Barred from 
the station house, the crowd never- 
theless was present. Water below 
the ice. 

“Don’t you hear me?”’ O'Riordan 
said. ‘“‘It’ll begin soon.” 

Sam's fists clenched at his sides. 
That crowd had already passed 
judgment, the woman who had hit 
him with her bag, their mouthpiece, 
their sergeant. He was breathing 
faster, his eyes on Mrs. Randolph. 
He saw her in profile as if cut out 
of sheet metal, one brown shining 
eye under her gray brow. He 
wanted to plead with her, to say: 
“I tried my best to save your son. 
Please believe me.” His throat 
was full of a rasping ache. Ab- 
ruptly, he walked away from 
O'Riordan over to Mrs. Randolph. 
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A voiceless pity agitated him. She 
had lost her son. 

“Mrs. Randolph—” he said. 

She looked up at him. 

He said quickly. ‘Believe me— 
I'm sorry. I couldn’t help it. I 
didn’t want to—. Believe me. I 
couldn’t do anything else.” 

“You—You murderer.” 


TER, much later, after the 

f hearing, Sam wandered aim- 

lessly through the night-time 

city. He had changed into 
a gray tweed suit, a white shirt, a 
blue necktie. He had hung his uni- 
form with the exception of the 
slashed coat (this was evidence held 
for the second hearing scheduled 
for the D.A.’s office in the morn- 
ing) in his locker. He had walked 
south out of Harlem onto Columbus 
Avenue. In the night, the avenue 
was a broad open cut between the 
four and five story buildings. It 
was a neighborhood of tenements, 
of Irish subway conductors and Ger- 
man carpenters, dotted with fur- 
nished rooming houses full of dish- 
washers, soda jerks, laborers, a vast 
city of little men closeted behind 
the lit-up and darkened windows 
and adjacent to the black city to 
the north. 

Over and over again, Sam re- 
hearsed what had occurred at the 
hearing. Numb and despairing, he 
remembered the division between 
the black and the white witnesses. 
“Self-defense,”’ said the whites. 
“Murder,” said the blacks. 


Self-defense, murder, self-de- 
fense, murder, no, yes, no, yes, NO, 
YES. 

He lit a cigarette and observed 
his trembling fingers as if they be- 
longed to somebody else. He had 
to clear his head, he had to think 
straight. But what was there to 
think about? He had been cleared. 
Tomorrow morning, the D.A. 
would clear him again. But who 
would clear him with Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, with the Negroes? The hell 
with them, he cursed. They were 
prejudiced, blind, emotional. Why 
kill himself with worry as to what 
they thought? He wasn’t a wild- 
eyed fanatic to break his heart over 
them. The hell with them. They 
hated him. He didn’t hate them 
but they would never believe him. 

Unseeingly, he glanced up the 
avenue. The red, blue and green 
neons were darkened; it was the 
time of the dimout, of war in the 
land. He wondered if he ought to 
get drunk. To get good and soused 
and so stinking drunk that he would 
forget Mrs. Randolph. And by 
tomorrow noon, the second hearing 
would be finished business. 

Cynically he told himself that he 
would be cleared even if he had 
shot down Randolph in cold blood. 
“If I could only forget,” he said 
to himself. Forget? How? One 
by one, the white witnesses stepped 
forward inside his brain. One by 


one they testified for the dozenth 
time. . . 
ambulance driver said. 


. “They held me,” the 
“I wanted 
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to go help Miller but a gang held 
me back. They let me go when 
Randolph started for Seventh Ave- 
nue. I ran for help. I picked 
up a car and we picked up O’Rior- 
dan—” The ambulance driver van- 
ished and the white face speaking 
in Sam’s brain now was O’Rior- 
dan’s. “I hit his left hand. I 
kept on hitting his left hand—” 
The white face was his own face. 
“I didn’t want to shoot him. I 
kept telling him to drop his knife 
but he wouldn't. I tried my best 
to save—” 

MURDERER, the crowd chal- 
lenged him on the lonely avenue. 
Sam flinched. His lips moved, ad- 
dressing silent words to them. 
Their accusations thundered. The 
mouths of the Negro witnesses 
shouted inside of him. “When I 
saw Mister Randolph his head was 
just all bloody and bleeding and he 
was helpless—’”’ “He was carrying 
no knife. Those two officers, they 
didn’t have to shoot him—’’ ‘They 
kept hitting him and cursing 
him—” “Officer Miller, he pulled 
out his gun and said: ‘I'll get that 
black bastard’ and the other officer 
said: ‘Why don’t you?’ and Officer 
Miller—” 

He walked with a host. The 
crowd tramped behind him in its 
thousands, the dead man walked, 
the dead man with eyebrows plas- 
tered with blood, “Damn,” Sam 
breathed. He had done his duty. 
This God-damned Harlem, he 
cursed and then his rage was gone. 
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God, if only they knew about him, 
Again, he was offering the facts of 
his: life as evidence in the hearing 
transpiring inside his conscience, 
If only they knew that he had given 
money to help the Scottsboro boys 
and signed petitions when he had 
been in college to abolish the poll 
tax. Wasn’t that proof? What 
better proofs could there be? But 
it proved nothing. He had killed 
a Negro and all the Negro eyewit- 
nesses with no exception believed 
him a killer. The P.D. would 
knock holes in their testimony and 
throw a searchlight on the contra- 
dictions but the fact remained that 
the Negroes would be against him. 
It wasn’t only the crowd. All Har- 
lem would be against him. 


AM TURNED into a side- 

S street. Down below at the 
end of the block, the black 

land of New Jersey towered 

over the black river. He entered 
the lobby of his apartment house 
with its piece of faded imitation 
tapestry, marble bench and gilted 
framed mirror. He strode to the 
automatic elevator and his image 
walked towards him in the mirror, 
hatless and wide-shouldered. He 
pushed the elevator button. The 
signal glass glowed ruby red. The 
elevator descended. He stepped in- 
side, pressed the number of his 
floor. He wondered if his family 
would be waiting up for him, He 
ot out in a marble-tiled corridor, 
lined with doors; over many of the 
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doors the Jewish tenants had nailed 
mezzuzahs or miniature scrolls of 
the Bible; the mezzuzahs were sup- 
posed to bring good luck. There 
was one over Sam’s door. He in- 
serted his key in the lock. 

His family, his father, his mother, 
his older sister Rose, even his kid 
brother Mike, were waiting up for 
him. They crowded into the foyer 
from the living-room as he entered. 
Their voices, the intense eager 
voices of people with a hundred 
questions to ask, clapped against his 
ears. “Sam, my boy,” his mother 
ctied at him. She clasped Sam in 
her arms, her brown eyes moist 
with tears. ‘Are you all right?” 


“I'm all right, mom. Don’t 
worry.” 
“Thank God. It must be terri- 


ble. Terrible. All the time the 
telephone’s ringing and all your 
friends they have to know. In all 
the papers—tread the papers, I tell 
them. For shame to bother Sam at 
such a time.” She examined his 
face, wailed. “Sam, your jaw’s all 
broken.” 

“No, it isn’t. It’s a little swol- 
len, mom.” Gently, he pushed her 
away. She looked strange to him, 
a heavy woman with flabby arms 
and a face grey as her hair. “I feel 
bad, mom. But it’s not the jaw.” 
He heard his voice and it sounded 
flat and false. His father was wav- 
ing a newspaper. Lean and grey 
as his mother was fat and grey, his 
father cursed. 

“You got nothing to worry about, 


Sam. Feel bad for what? Such 
things happen in life, my son. It 
happens to you, to anybody. An- 
other black lunatic, the lousy nig- 
ger. Wanted to kill you. And 
you feel bad. The lousy nigger 
choleria. It says so in the paper.” 

His mother had again folded Sam 
to her as if he were a little boy in 
need of her protection. Enveloped 
in her arms, Sam didn’t recognize 
his father’s angry face, the twisted 
lips, the gold teeth gleaming like 
fangs. 

“That’s what it gets you,” his 
father yelled. “Sticking up for them 
like you done, the lousy niggers. Oil 
and water. That’s how it is, my son. 
Now you know better. The papers 
all—How you try not to shoot. So 
the niggers, you they want to, to 
lynch. You. Now you know better. 
You see who is right. Your foolish 
old father.” He flaunted the news- 
paper at his son like a white flag. 

Sam gazed at his father. Behind 
the fuming old man, his kid brother 
was hopping up and down; his sis- 
ter Rose nodded at him and wiped 
her eyes. Father, mother, brother, 
sister, he stared at them. My family, 
he thought chokingly and resent- 
fully. They didn’t understand how 
he felt and they never would. Mike 
squeezed between his father and the 
foyer wall, scuttling around his 
mother’s hips over to Sam, “Gee, 
Sam, you killed’m,” Mike said. 
“Where'd you hit the boogy? Gee, 
lemme see your gat. I'd like to hold 
it a minnit.”” The flats of his feet 
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were on the floor but his body was 
shaking; he was a small boy of 
twelve with a peanut face and big 
man-sized ears. “Where'd you hit’m, 
Sam? Lemme see your gat. Lem- 
me hold it a minnit.” 

“You go to bed,’ Sam’s father 
whipped his paper down on Mike's 
head. 

“Let Mike alone,” Sam’s mother 
cried. “Why blame him he’s ex- 
cited like all of us—his own big 
brother—Such a thing to happen to 
our own son. I can’t believe it, 
Sam, but all the time the telephone 
rings. News like that, God protect 
us, is quicker than light. You didn’t 
get stabbed, Sam. Not even a lil 
bit somewheres. What foolishness. 
Hitler should be stabbed, not you.” 

“T’m all right,” Sam said. “I’m 
all right, all of you.” 

“I thank you, God, for bringing 
our boy home to us,” Mrs. Miller 
prayed in Yiddish, her face lifting 
towards the ceiling as if speaking 
directly to God in the apartment 
above. 

“All will be well yet,” Sam's 
father announced piously. 

“I’m glad you're okay.” Rose 
dabbed at her reddened nose. 

“Stop your blubbering, Rose,” 
Sam said, ‘“‘Can’t you see I’m okay?” 
He glanced at her and saw a tall 
slender girl in a blue dress. She was 
almost as tall as himself with brown 
eyes like his own and she wore 
executive-type rimless glasses. 

“I can’t help my feelings,” she 
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said. ‘“That’s how I feel. Yoy 
should never have been a cop, Sam, 
I was always against it. Remember? 
You should’ve been a doctor like 
you wanted to be.” 


“And who pays the doctor 
school?” Sam’s father bellowed. 
“You, my fine lady. You with your 
Macy job selling ladies drawers—” 


“Let up on Rose, pop,” Sam said, 
“For God’s sake, let’s all calm 
down.” 


“Sam, you'll lemme hold the 
gat,” Mike wheedled. 


“One God alone knows,” Mrs. 
Miller remarked vaguely. “There 
are those who live and nothing kills 
them, Even in the war, the bullets 
don’t know them.” 


“I’m calm,” Sam’s father de- 
clared in a hurt voice, ‘“Too calm. 
I always was. But I know that oil 
and water don’t mix. Who told you 
but me, Sam? Not your sister, the 
fine lady. A nigger and a white 
man is like oil and water—” 


Mike darted close to Sam and 
touched his brother’s right hand, 
Sam recoiled as if burned. “Go to 
sleep, you momser,” Sam's father 
snatched at Mike’s arm. 

“Let Mikey alone,” Mrs. Miller 
shrieked, ‘Such a thing to say to his 
own son,” she added bitterly. ‘Are 
you his father or not.” Her hus- 
band dashed into the living room. 

“I wasn’t doing nothing,” Mike 
said. ‘The kids’ll read all about it 
and what'll I say. I never touched 
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the hand that shot off the gat. My 
own brother—Boy, what a brother.” 


all mad, he thought. He 
followed his father into the 
living room, The Chinese 
orange rug and the brocaded couch 
were littered with the morning 
newspapers. He recognized the big 
fat Times and Herald-Tribune, the 
compact tabloids, The News and 
the Mirror. His eyes burned and a 
devouring curiosity to read what 
they had reported seized him. But 
he held back. Why, he didn’t know 
exactly. Those newspapers held to- 
morrow in their columns. He stood 
in this living room with its glass 
bowls of artificial wax fruit and he 
contemplated the Tomorrow that the 
newspapers had already thrust on 
him. He paced up and down, pass- 
ing a photograph of himself in uni- 
form on the coffee table. He would 
have to make decisions tomorrow. 
He would have to— He grabbed 
the nearest paper and read: COP 
KILLS KNIFE SLASHING NE- 
GRO. NEAR RIOT IN HARLEM. 
He read the story under the head- 
lines and then flung the paper from 
him. His family were staring at 
him in silence. Sam picked up the 
other papers and read their ac- 
counts. He laughed gratingly. “Not 
one of them has it straight,” he said. 
“What do you mean?” Rose 
asked. “Do you mean they are writ- 
ten differently? I noticed that my- 
self-—” 


Ser FELT dizzy. They were 


“I shot Randolph,” he said, im- 
patient with her and all of them. 
They knew nothing of the world; 
they were Jews who hated Hitler 
but that was all. The volcano of 
fascism, to them, was far away in 
Europe. It was under their feet; he 
had come home to them from an 
eruption but they didn’t recognize it. 

“Were you scared, Sam?” Mike 
said, “I’ve been scared but not my 
big brother Sam.”” Sam’s eyes sad- 
dened. Mike was already bragging 
to the kids on the block. Tomor- 
row, Mike would boast to the kids 
in the tradition of cops-and-robbers 
with Sam as the Lone Ranger; his 
father would spout of oil and water 
to his Jewish customers in his gro- 
cery; his mother would inform her 
cronies of how Sam never liked to 
fight when he was a little boy; his 
sister would sigh between sales at 
Macy’s. That was how they would 
all act tomorrow. The great big 
broad shining tomorrow would be 
rendered meaningless and petty and 
cheap by their small actions. 

“The papers say you done right,” 
Sam’s father said, ““You saved that 
Irisher’s life. In his church he'll 
pray to the Catholic priest for the 
Jewish boy.” 

“I wonder what the Negro 
press’Il say,” Sam said to Rose. 

“Also a press,” his father said. 
“Who reads their press but niggers. 
You'll have to be careful, my son. 
Maybe you should go to a station 
house in the Bronx for a while. The 
niggers’Il be after you.” 
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“Pop,” Sam said slowly. “Stop 
calling them ‘niggers.’ I shouldn’t 
have come home tonight. I should 
have stayed at a hotel. But I never 
dreamed of those damn papers. 

He lit a cigarette. “Every one of 
them says that I shot Randolph with 
my left hand. They made a south- 
paw out of me. I can’t do a thing 
with my left. But that’s not impor- 
tant. There’s something more im- 
portant that they’ve missed. They've 
missed the meaning of it. Why am 
I a hero in the papers, a hero to the 
whites and a killer to the Negroes? 
That's the real story. What's going 
on in Harlem that makes me a hero 
to one side and a killer to the other? 

“It’s wonderful. The Klan’ll 
send me a medal, the silver one. 
Not the gold one. I’m a Jew after 
all. The Christian Front'll feel 
good, too. All the shirt outfits’ll 
feel good. But what about the truth? 
What's behind the story of a guy 
like me killing Randolph? God 
knows, I’m just a little frog, an- 
other cop. But Pa, Ma, don’t you 
see? That crowd—you should’ve 
heard them. Every last Negro was 
against me because I was a white 
man. That’s the truth. That’s the 
terrible truth about it. . . . What's 
going on that would make hundreds 
and hundreds of people see some- 
thing that wasn’t so? The way I 
feel about those poor Negroes—that 
hasn’t changed. I tried to save Ran- 
dolph and I couldn’t. It was his life 
or mine. His life or O’Riordan’s.” 

“Sam,” his mother groaned. 


“Can you imagine what Harlem's 
going to be like tomorrow? Maybe 
we ought to drop bombs and kill 
them so they'll stop complaining—” 
He kicked at one of the newspapers, 
“The papers are all for me. Hooray, 
Rose, you understand what's eating 
me? Nobody in that crowd tried to 
help me. They stopped the ambv- 
lance driver from helping me. I was 
just another bloody cop to them. 
But I’m not or am 1? That's what's 
eating me. You said I should've 
been a doctor and if I were a doctor 
I would’ve been different, wouldn't 
I. A man’s made up of what he 
does—” 


Again, he laughed that grating 
laugh. “You should’ve seen the 
doctor who treated my jaw at the 
hospital. He thought I was crazy 
when I said something about police 
brutality. What a mess. If—what's 
the good of iffing? If I could talk 
to Robeson, to Councilman Vincent, 
to some of the Negro leaders. If I 
could only square myself with 
them—” 


“Why can’t you?” Rose asked. 


“The regulations,” he muttered 
hopelessly. “I can’t tell my side to 
anybody. Only the Department can 
issue a statement for me. But I 
want the truth. I want the real 
truth to come out—There’s brutal- 
ity, there’s a thousand things wrong, 
that’s the truth. That’s the meaning 
of what happened today — Jim 
Crow. As long as there’s Jim Crow, 
there'll be shootings and killings—" 
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Rows In Health 


The death rate of the 13,000,000 American Negroes, one-tenth 


of our total population, is 50 per cent higher than that of whites. 


The sickness rate is 43 per cent greater among Negroes than 


whites. 


The average life span is 12 years shorter. 

Negro mothers die at twice the rate of white mothers. 

Negro babies die at 11/, times the rate of white babies. 

Out of the one-quarter million live births annually, 22,000 Negro 


infants, or nine per cent, die before their first birthday. 


An additional 18,000 are born dead. 
The total annual loss of Negro babies is 40,000. 


Chis 


False. The Negro sickness rate is 43 per cent greater than whites. 
True. The oldest piece of wrought iron known in the world was 
found in Ethiopia and dates 2000 B.C. 

False. White income is higher than Negro and whites pay higher 
rents. Negroes, however, pay higher rents for comparable homes. 
False. Crispus Attucks who died in the Boston Common clash in 
1770 was not a soldier and the Revolution did not begin on a wide 
scale until 1775. 

False. Louis was knocked out by Max Schmeling in their first bout. 
True. Negro population in USA is 13,000,000 while Canada’s 
population is slightly over 10,000,000. 

False. The proclamation only freed slaves in the Confederate states. 
False. White population is 827,000,000 compared to 302,000,000 
for Negroes. 

True. According to Reichstag law of Sept. 29, 1933, nobody with 
colored blood is considered a citizen. 

False. Highest position attained by a Negro during Reconstruction 
was U, S, Senator. 


Who's Whe 


1. Running 3. Singing 5. Football 
2. Piano 4. Boxing 6. Dancing 


Mies. Says eee 


ELDOM in the past decade has a statement about Negroiil 
S aroused as wide interest and controversy as Mrs, Eleangam 
Roosevelt's article on “If I Were a Negro” in NEGRo DIGEST 
October issue. 


Both Associated Press and United Press carried comprehensifgy 
quotations on their cross-country wires and newspapers from coag 
to coast ran the story. 


But the news stories just were the beginning. Editorials—pa 
and con—were carried by such newspapers as the white Houstdllm 
Post and at least half a dozen Negro newspapers. Many columnisiy 
commented especially on the First Lady's don’t-do-too-much-4 
manding advice. 


And up in Boston John P. Frey, head of the metal trades dep 
ment of the American Federation of Labor, took the article as th 
text for debate on the Negro question before the annual A.F.§ 
convention. 


It seems the problems and doubts raised in Mrs. Roosevelt 
article have begun a very heated debate indeed. 


In order to accommodate the debaters and those who did na 
have an opportunity to read the very pointed piece by the President’ 
wife, NeGRo Dicest is making available reprints which will be sent 
to anyone on request. 

There are only a limited number available, so get your request i 
early. Enclose three cents for postage with your name, addres 
and city and we will send as many copies as you request. Addres 
Negro Digest, 3507 South Parkway, Chicago, III. 

John H. Johnson 
Managing Editor and Publisher 


